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For the National Era. 
BE PATIENT. 
BY MARY IRVING. 
CHAPTER I. 

“ Any letter to-day ?” 

“No!” 

What a world of heart-breaking that one 
wee word will have to answer for! Like the 
small, light arrow of olden ‘warfare, it pierces 
where a heavier weapon would reboand, dividing 
the cuirass of the soul. It is the first word that 
falls like a ¢old hail-stone on a babe’s spirit, 
fresh from the bowers of innocence, curling its 
lip, and conyulsing its tremulous, tiny hand, 
checked in the eager grasping at “mamma’s” 
collar or watch. It is the spell that wakes all 
the wilfulness of the older child, arrived at the 
age of unreasonableness, when thwarted in his 
darling plan of an afternoon’s “gunning.” 
And farther still on the way of life, where we 
learn to calm the surface-swellings of the soul’s 
troubled waters, how often that word “No!” 
sinks into their depths like a fiery meteor, to 
dry up the sweet fountain of love and life, or 
turn it all into bitterness! It is the lesson of a 
life-time to understand that word—to read the 
veto of omnipotent love in the most haughty or 
careless prohibition or denial ofa fellow mortal— 
to “be patient,” wait, and trust ; for the watch- 
word of heaven will not be “No!” 

It is harsh enough when, sweetened with the 





honey-dew of tenderness, it drops reluctantly |* 


from loving lips—harsher when it is hurled from 
the mouth of authority, like a hot shot from a 
cold cannon’s mouth. But is it not most harsh, 
most frigid, when it drops from the lips of in- 
difference, falling upon the grave of a heart’s 
hope @ 

How often is the whole of a heart’s hope 
bound up in the little query with which we 
commenced! If such a heart can resist the 
force of the cold, short, business-like “No!” 
that falls from the lips of the unsympathizing 
post-boy, it may bid defiance to all the remain- 
ing miseries of this world. Pandora has no 
poison for it. 

I have seen a strong man turn away from 
the post-office counter with a thunderbolt in his 
brow that seemed ready to blight the fair face 
of nature in its bursting. I have seen a school- 
boy in a strange land swallow the sob he was 
ashamed to own, while his less meek vlay-fellow 
turned on his heel with a anuttered oath. I 
have seen a mother come forth with a haggard 
face, written all over by anxiety and suspense 
that she was too much abstracted to hide from 
the gaze of the stragglers “loafing ” about the 
door-benches. I have seen a home-sick little 
girl—and a larger one, too—burst into tears of 


uncontrollable disappointment, and all at thes 


same curt, cruel “No!” I have heard more 
than this, and I will tell it to you. 

Below the mountain ranges of Vermont and 
New Hampshire lies a tract of hill country. 
rather picturesque than grand. Though sprin- 
kled with rocks, and seamed with granite 
ledges, it is green and flourishing enough to be 
beautiful at least in the eyes of a New Eng- 
lander AsI rode through one of its grass- 
grown Surges, Upon a sumuner’s evening, » 
friend pointed out to me a huge, square, an- 
tique-looking house, with six gables, Gt rightly 
remember,) which sat like an alien, far from 
neighbors, on a slight “rise” at our left. It 
was an old country-house, built, probably, be- 
fore the Revolution—such a one as is a rare 
sight among those hills, which were first settled 
by men too poor and too busy to aspire to more 
than a simple remove from the primitive “ wig- 
wam” of their aboriginal predecessors. The 
old house was nearly buried in a little wilder- 
ness of its own; and as we rode leisurely past 
it, its front frowned out darkly from the shadows 
of cypress-like pines and blooming lilacs, that 
were huddled in strange confusion around it. 
As a relic of the “middle ages” of our States, 
it had its interest to me; but that interest was 
trebled by a story I had heard about its dwellers, 
in childhood. 

Major K , the owner once of all the 
goodly fields that roll and stretch away from 
this mansion into distant perspective, was the 
son of a General not slightly distinguished in 
American history. His own title had probably 
been something more-honorable than the mili- 
tary prefix fastened so often, now-a-days. in 
country villages, upon the names of peaceable 
republicans. His laurels could hardly have 
been bloodless ones. He was a rich man, 
proud as he was rich, and stern as he was 
proud. Few, perhaps, had a firmer foundation 
to rest the pride of birth upon, of the dwellers 
among his native hills, But his pride was a 
haughtiness that made him feared and hated 
by the simple towns-people whom he despised. 
His name became a synonyme for “aristocracy,” 
a word scarcely less hateful than “treason” to 
the sturdy Democrats then so lately emanci- 
pated from the rule of British provincials. 

_ He had several sons and daughters, “born 
in his own image” of pride. They mingled 
with the “ common horde,” indeed, and conde- 
scended to the brisk business of life. But they 
were stately, ceremonious, and reserved, bend- 
ing their heads in the common breeze, like tall 
pines in a forest of undergrowth. never reach- 
ing the level of those about them—seldom giv- 
ing. and never asking sympathy. 

__ One, at least, wore her pride like a princess. 
She was beautiful—darkly, haughtily beautiful. 
When she came into the old family pew, of a 
Sunday morning, more than one pair of eyes 
and lips forgot the strictness of puritanical de- 
corum, and others besides the admiring chil- 
dren whispered behind their fans, “what a 
beauty!” To be sure, the elders of the con- 
gregation shook their grave heads, and said that 
no good could come out of a child “ brought up 
with such high notions ;”’ but they could not 
hate her in their hearts. 

She was seldom seen elsewhere, unless by 

some child or chance stroller, under the elm- 
arches or pine-spires of the forest, wandering 
all alone by herself, and smiling on the intruder 
her beautiful smile so proudly as to repel all 
companionship. Then too, upon almost every 
sunny day, she might be met, miles away, upon 
some of the stony roads winding among the 
fields and orchards, mounted on a spirited bay 
pony—sometimes following in the wake of the 
family carriage, but oftener alone, sweepin 
the air with her nodding, black plume, an 
glowing in the brightness of health and ex- 
ercise, 
_ Anne K—— carried a volcano under her 
frozen veil of ceremony. Its pent-up fires 
flashed at rare intervals, far down in her deep 
eyes; but oftener they rocked her breast to 
passionate heaving, while her cheeks were pale 
4s a slumberer’s; and her lips unmoved from 
their cold, calm curve. 

One had looked into the depths of that yol- 
©ano—one whom her stern father little sus- 
Ene of such presumption, when he engaged 

'S services per hour as the tutor of his care- 





fully-guarded daughter. 
nne was sitting, one dreamy July afternoon, 
Upon the high-backed, stiffly-carved sofa, in the 


large, low parlor. The open window by her 
side was curtained only by the lilacs, whose 
delicate blossoms nodded through, almost touch- 
ing the girl’s cheek, and breathing out de- 
liciousness all about her. Her long, heavy 
lashes drooped toward the “Telemaque” that 
lay open on her lap ; but it might as well have 
been any other book Her stately head did not 
P, however, with its coronet of dark braids 
mre puffs, nor did a muscle of her face disobey 
reorders of her will; but the small, white ruif 
low heaved and trembled like a leaf on 
stormy waters. 


Before her sat, or rather leaned, a young 
foreigner—such the moustache, the language, 
and the “air,” marked him—speaking low, 
earnest words in his native tongue, that could 
by no possibility have heen linked to the lesson 
of that day—a grave lecture of the “sage 
Mentor.” It was evident that the two had 
| conjugated the verb “aimer” together long 
enough to forget that another existed in the 
French vocabulary, or in any other! 

The young foreigner was hending to speak, 
as we said. His cool, clear eye scanned the 
girl’s face piercingly, while he did so—admir- 
ingly too, but not anxiously, it seemed. Indeed, 
there played a half-easy smile of confidence 
and self-gratulation about his lips, as though 
some great concession had just been won, 
with surety for more to follow. He too was 
proud, ambitious, though poor—you could read 
it in the bend of his brow and the sweep of his 
hand ; but his pride was cool, calculating, cir- 
cling about its aim gradually; never bounding 
upon the wave of impulse to success, or to des- 

air. 

“He laid his hand lightly, it seemed almost 
soothingly, upon hers, as he went on. But she 
drew her own a with a half-startled air, 
and, lifting her eyes for the first time, gave a 
hurried, fearful glance around the room and 
through the casement. As her eye-lids drop- 
ped again, a round, hot drop rolled from one, 
and fell upon his wrist. She sprang up as 
though suffocated by a sob, and turned to the 
window a moment. When she looked in his 
face again, there was no trace of tears on hers. 

“And you are going?” she said, low and 
steadily lifting her eyes, as though she would 
let him read her soul for a moment, then drop- 
ping the fringes over them again. 

“Would you have-me stay?” he inquired 
calmly, never taking those searching eyes from 
her face. 

“No! and—yes!” The first word was spo- 
ken firmly, the last in a tone fluttering into si- 
lence. In an instant, as though she despised 
herself for haying said or thought it, she drew 
herself up more proudly than ever, with a blush 
bursing on each cheek. 

“No!” she repeated, “Go! go back to your 
country—to your dear France! put the ocean 
between us! but first teach me to forget /” 

“Forget!” the young man echoed. “I could 
sooner forget myself! Can I not take remem- 
brance and love with me across the Atlantic? 
What more would you give me?” 

She half turned away her head, struggling 
with the strength of pride against the passion- 
ate beating of her heart. There seemed a sort 
of triumph hidden in her companion’s eye, as 
he watched the conflict he had awakened. It 
was for this very pride, this very queenliness, 
that he had marked her his “bright particular 
star” in the firmament of life. And in the 
conquest of that ruling passion, his cooler na- 
ture glowed, even on the threshold of a long 
separation. He triumphed in reading her soul; 
but it was a hidden book to him, after all; he 
could not interpret beyond the limits his own 
heart had reached, and he dreamed not of the 
dizzy sweep hers could take. 

“ Shall t offer you the hand as well as the 
heart of a ‘ penniless adventurer,’ as your admi- 
rable father would style me, ‘for worse’ rather 
than ‘ better,’ or” 

“Enough!” she exclaimed. “I am a gene- 
ral’s grandchild! do not make his blood boil 
in my veins for shame that I have forgotten it! 
Go! gain a name and a fortune! Be happy— 
be great! But if you forget, Edmund!” here 
the strange, low tone came back. Suddenl 
sweeping the braids from her forehead, she sai 
vehemently — 

“Do you know what it is to be forgotten, Ed- 
mund ?” 

“You know what it is to doubt, Anne!” he 
answered, in atone half tender, half severe. 

“To be forgotten!” she repeated. “It is—to 
die /” 

“Oh hush, love! Why, one would think we 
were making our eternal atlieu. Have you one 
atom of belief in the communion of kindred 
souls—one atom of trust in me, Anne? ’Tis a 
little thing that so many paltry miles will be 
between us, when” 

“Tt is not a little thing!” she exclaimed, ri- 
sing before him, and clasping her white hands 
until the nails crushed the quivering flesh. 

“Tt is not a little thing, Edmund, that you 
have made all existence a blank to me, but 
yourself! that you have brought me to live only 
in your presence! that you have bound up my 
life in your heart, and are carrying it over 
ocean and continent! No, no!” she continued, 
“take your eye off mine! What have you 
spell-bound me to say, while I scorn my very 
self for the saying? Leave me!” 

“In a few minutes, Anne, and for long years, 
perhaps,” he replied, seriously. “Shall we 
part before strangers ¢” 

One moment’s struggle, and the barrier of 
pride was overswept by the wild heart-waves. 
She leaned her head on his shoulder, sobbing 
like a terrified, trusting child! The words 
whispered in those moments were only for the 
souls that drank them in. 

Anne’s sobs grew quiet at last, and she raised 
her tear-flooded face, subdued and trustful. 

Edmund’s ever-watchful eye gave one glance 
to her disarranged toilette. 

“ My dear. your ruff will be telling a tale 
that the winds should not whisper!” he mur- 
mured, with a smile, pointing to the warning 
hand of his repeater. 

Anne gathered all the old pride back into 
her eye in a twinkling, raised her untrembling 
hands to her head, and smoothed her ruffled 
plumage ; then, swan-like, she settled upon the 
embroidered sofa, and re-opened her forgotten 
book. 

“] shall write very soon after I reach Paris,” 
Edmund went on to say. “Can you secure a 
letter safely ?” 

“Oh, yes!” Anne answered, eagerly ; but 
the blood mounted to her forehead at the im- 
plied confession of manceuvring. 

“Then, Anne,’ he began, warmly, but she 
raised her hand with a quick, terror-boding 
gesture— 

“ There—there !—hush ! ” 

The rustling of a silk dress in the adjacent 
hall, though faint as the sigh of a zephyr over 
the autumn corn, struck on her listening ear 
like the death knell of dreams. The ever self- 
possessed teacher raised his pencil profession- 
ally, and was vociferating a French rule with 
perfect “sang-froid,” as the door opened to a 
dowager-looking elder sister. She swept in, 
dropping a stately courtesy through her swing- 
ing hoop, in acknowledgment of the extremely 
ceremonious inclination of the young foreign- 
er’s head. She looked gaunt and grim, like a 
generation-old picture escaped from its frame— 
the more so that her hair was drawn tightly 
back to the summit of her head, over the organ 
of “self-esteem,” as phrenologists fix it, and 
that a chain of massive gold beads—an heir- 
loom of ages gone by—girt her bare throat. 

“ Good afternoon, sir,” she said, in a patron- 
izing tone. “I understand from my sister that 
you intend leaving town to-morrow, sir ?” 

“Oui, mademoiselle, sans doute.” 

“What, sir ?” inquired the lady, ‘lifting her 
eycbrows a little. 

“Mille—that is, one thousand pardons. 
mademoiselle; that wishes to say—certainly ! 
I will depart to-morrow.” 

It was a politic whim of Edmund D.’s to af- 
fect as slight knowledge as possible of the 
English language when conversing with his 

atrons. Perhaps he felt that there was little 
ner his accent and idiom to mark his birth- 
place and consequent qualification for his post 
of teacher. He was of Saxon parenting», and 
though born and educated near Paris, he had 
inherited a caste of character decidedly un- 
French. The ice of Alpine glaciers had not 
melted from his veins under the mellowing sun 
of his nativity. He was deeply versed in na- 
tional character, however, and could assume 
the volatility of the true Frenchman at pleas- 
ure; but in his earnest moments he was al- 
ways the cool, cautious, impulsive German. — 

“ What senseless jargon!” exclaimed Miss 
K,, contemptuously. “ Anne, I hope you have 
had enough of it.’ - 

* Mais; ‘but, mademoiselle, I pray your. 
— la Frangaise—the tongue 

ch—is supposed the-most polite, the most 
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belle, in le beau monde. Mademoiselle, your 
sister, I have penaee and pride to say, that 
she it speaks already like one Parisienne ! ” 

I fear the teacher’s conscience was somewhat 
compromised in paying this compliment, for, 
as was before hinted, Anne’s progress in one 
French verb had been much more rapid and 
thorough than in any of the other mysteries of 
the language. 

“Monseer is pleased to flatter the young 
lady,” returned the stately sister, carelessly. 
“ May I inquire at what hour you will wait 
upon us in the morning?” 

“T will have the pleasure to make my adieux 
at the hour ten, if it please monsieur, your 
‘father, because la yoiture—the public car- 
riage—shall depart at eleven.” 

“Very well, sir; bring your bill; your salary 
will be in readiness. 

“Your hour is up, Anne, surely. Come 
with me, I want a thread of yellow-brown from 
your embroidery box, for the darkest shade in 
“ Desdemona’s” hair. There your frame has 
stood six days without a stitch. It will run 
less risk of being neglected now, I hope, that 
this outlandish business is fairly over.” 

Anne arose mechanically, and slowly fol- 
lowed her sister to the door. Just before reach- 
ing it, she turned for one look and one word, 
spoken more to the eye than the ear, distinct 
only to him whom she was leaving. It was— 
“ Remember ! ” 

Edmund raised his hand solemnly to his 
lips, and lifted his eyes to Heaven in mute oath 
of fidelity. And thus—they parted ! 
[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.| 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Table of the area, and the number of inhabit- 
ants to the square mile, of each State and Ter- 
ritory in the Union. 


Areain Population No. of in- 
State. sq. miles. in 1850. habitants 
to sq.m. 
Maine - - 30,000 583,189 19.44 
New Hampshire- 9,280 317,964 34.26 
Vermont - - 10,212 313,611 30.07 
Massachusetts - 7,800 994499 126.11 
Rhode Island - 1,360 147,544 108.05 
Connecticut - 4,674 370,791 79.33 
New York - - 46,000 3,097,394 67.66 
New Jersey - 8,320 489,555 60.04 
Pennsylvania - 46,000 2,311,786 50.25 
Delaware - = "2120 91,535 43.64 
Maryland - - 9,356 583,035 62.31 
Virginia - - 61,352 1,421,661 23.17 
North Carolina - 45,000 868,903 19.30 
South Carolina - 24,500 668,507 27.28 
Georgia - - 58,000 905,999 15.68 
Alabama - - 50,722 771,671 15.21 
Mississippi- - 47,156 606,555 12.86 
Louisiana - - 46,431 511,974 11.02 
Texas - - 237,321 212,592 89 
Florida - - 59,268 87,401 1.47 
Kentucky - - 37,680 982,405 26.07 
Tennessee - - 45,600 1,002,625 21.98 
Missouri - - 67,380 682,043 10.12 
Arkansas - - 52,198 209,639 4.01 
Ohio - - - 39,964 1,980,408 49.55 
Indiana - - 33,809 988,416 29.23 
Illinois - - 55,405 851,470 15.36 
Michigan - - 56,243 397,654 7.07 
Iowa - - - 50,914 192,214 3.77 
Wisconsin - - 53,924 305,191 5.65 
California - - 188,981 
Minnesota - - 83,000 6.077 07 
Oregon - - 341,463 13,293 .03 
New Mexico’ - 210,744 61,505 .28 
Utah- - - 187,923 
Nebraska - - 136,700 
Indian - - 187,171 
Northwest - - 587,564 
District of Col. - 60 51,687 861.45 





3,211,595 23,080,793 
To this number sliontd be added” about 
200,000 for California and Utah. 





From the Christian Statesman. 
NON-INTERVENTION. 


We believe that it wasthe duty of the Amer- 
ican, English, and other liberal Governments, 
to interfere, by the most imperative remon- 
strance, to prevent Russian interference with 
the Hungarian, we will not say rebellion, but 
resistance to the encroachments of Austria 
upon her ancient Constitution. This inter- 
ference of free countries to checkmate despotic 
interference should have been made at any 
hazard of incurring the frowns of Russian or 
Austrian despots. But we have no belief that 
their displeasure would have exhibited itself in 
anything more than a frown; and there is 
every reason to believe, that had America and 
England acted on this noble and generous pol- 
icy, Hungary would now be quietly enjoying 
the fruits of her patriotic struggles for liberty. 

But the question is now settled for the time, 
and our country and Government can only la- 
ment the sad catastrophe. We should not go 
to war to undo what has been done ; but should 
another struggle take place between Hungary 
and Austria, we are clear for the interposition 
of this and other liberal Governments, by the 
most imperative remonstrance with Russia, to 
prevent the forcible intervention of that des- 
potic power. 

In these views we are sustained by the oft- 
repeated opinion of Mr. Webster, whose au- 
thority upon all questions involving interna- 
tional law is not inferior to that of any man 
living. 

In his celebrated speech upon the resolu- 
9 offered relative to the Greek Revolution he 
said: 

“Tt may, in the next place, be asked, per- 
haps, supposing all this be true, what can we 
do? Are we to goto war? Are we to inter- 
fere in the Greek cause, or any other European 
cause? Are we to endanger our pacific rela- 
tions? No: certainly not. What, then, the 
question recurs, remains for us? If we will 
not endanger our own peace ; if we will neither 
furnish armies, nor navies, to the cause which 
we think the just one, what is there within 
our power ¢ 

*“« Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age. The 
time has been, indeed, when fleets, and armies, 
and subsidies, were the principal reliances, 
even in the best cause. But, happily for man- 
kind, there has arrived a great change in this 
respect. Moral causes come into consideration 
in proportion as the progress of knowledge is 
advanced; and the public opinion of the civil- 
ized world is rapidly gaining ascendency over 
mere brutal force. It is already able to oppose 
the most formidable obstruction to the progress 
of injustice and oppression; and, as it grows 
more intelligent and intense, it will be more 
and more formidable. It may be silenced b 
mili power, but it cannot be conquered. It 
is elastic, irrepressible, and invulnerable to the 
weapons of ordinary warfare. It is that im- 

assable, unextinguishable enemy of mere vio- 
ence and arbitrary rule, which, like Milton’s 
angels, 
‘ Vital in eve rt. 
Cannot, but by alae we 

“ Until this be propitiated or satisfied, it is 
vain for paged to talk either of arisen or o 
i war © matter what fields are desolated, 
what fortresses surrendered, what armies sub- 
dued, or what provinces overrun. In the his- 
tory of the year that has praee. by us, and in 
the instance of unhappy Spain, we have seen 
the vanity of all triumphs, in a cause which 
violates the general sense of justice of the 
civilized world It is nothing that the troops 
of France have d from the Pyrenees to 
Cadiz; it is nothing that an unhappy and pros- 
trate nation has fallen before them ; it is noth- 
ing that arrests, and confiscation, and execu- 
tion, sweep away the dittle remnant of national 
resistance. There is an enemy that still exists 
to check the glory of these triumphs. It fol- 
lows the conqueror back to the very scene 0 
his ovations; it calls upon him to take notice 
that Rerege, ough silent, is yet indignant ; it 
shows him that the sceptre of his victory is 
barren sceptre ; that it shall confer neither joy 
nor honor, but, shall moulder to dry ashes in 
his grasp. In the midst of his exultation it 
ierces his ear with the 7 of injured justice ; 





him with the sting which belongs to the con- 
sciousness of having putraged the opinion of 
mankind.” 

In reference to the identical subject of this 
article, the despotic infrference of Russia in 
the affairs of Honesty) he spoke as follows, 
about two yeers since, it a public meeting in 
New Hampshire : 

“T see that the Empfror of Russia demands 
of Turkey that the noe Kossuth and his com- 
eee shall be given up, to be dealt with at 
1is pleasure; and I wy this demand is 
made in derision of thepstablished law of na- 
tions. Gentlemen, them is something on earth 
greater than arbitrary «xdespotic power. The 
lightning has its power, jnd the whirlwind has 
its power, and the earthjuake has its power ; 
but there is something ¢nong men more capa- 
ble of shaking despotithrones than the light- 
ning, whirlwind, or e¢thquake—that is, the 
excited and aroused infignation of the whole 
civilized world. Genthmen, the Emperor of 
Russia holds himself tqbe bound by the law of 
nations, from the fact fhat he negotiates with 
civilized nations, andjthat he forms alliances 
and treaties. He profsses, in fact, to live in a 
civilized age, and:to géveYn an enlightened na- 
tion. I say, that if, under these circumstances, 
he shall perpetrate so great a violation of na- 
tional law. as to seize these Hungarians and 
execute them, he will stand as @ criminal and 
malefactor in the view of the public law of the 
world. The whole world will be the tribunal 
to try him, and he must appear before it, and 
hold up his hand and plead and abide its judg- 
ment.” 













—— 


CHRISTIANA TREASON TRIALS. 


TWELFTH BAY. 

Monday, December 8.—Mr. Brent concluded 
his remarks in the case of Hanaway. He gave 
a description of the positi¢n of the South in 
regard to one and gontended that the 
people of Pennsylvania are bound to deliver 
the slave up to the claimant. The Constitution 
binds the people of the North to perform some 
active duty, and not to remain passive. That 
was the first great compromise. The South 
has not failed to perform the obligations of the 
Constitution. The State of Maryland comes 
here with a clean breast. She came into the 
Confederation, and has religiously kept her 
promise; and she only desires that, while this 
Union shall last, she shall be permitted to 
come into this State after her property, and 
not be butchered. 

He made a long speech, reviewing the testi- 
mony, the duty of the General Government, 
the inquest of the coroner’s jury, and contend- 
ed that confirmed resistance to the laws of 
Congress was treason. He quoted the law, as 
laid down in previous cases, to show that any 
combination to resist the execution of a law of 
Congress, and to suppress it by violence, was 
high treason. The partictlar motive consti- 
tutes the offence. Judge Chase has declared, 
in a masterly review of the law on this sub- 
ject, that the use of military weapons is not 
necessary to constitute the erime of high trea- 
son, as numbers may supply the place of arms. 
As to the necessity for the evidence of two wit- 
nesses to prove the crime of treason, he would 
say that, if one witness saw a man engaged in 
the fight, and another saw him present at it. it 
was sufficient. If it was shown that a number 
of persons were engaged in a treasonable de- 
sign, and that the prisoner went and joined 
them, he was equally guilty with them; or, if 
he incited, encouraged, promoted, or assisted 
them, he is equally guilty, although no force 
was used on the occasion ; it is sufficient if they 
were in a position to use force. 

The learned gentleman quoted a number of 
legal authorities in support of these itions, 
and assumed that there was no difference 
whatever in the color of the conspirators. It 
might be lawful for negroes-teo protect them- 
selves from illegal kidnappers, but it could not 
be so for them to combine to resist every slave- 
holder who might seek to recapture his fugi- 
tive slaves. [t was treason for them to combine 
for such a purpose. 1t was, however, in proof, 
here, that many white men were banded with 
the negroes there. 

John M. Read, Esq.. then commenced his re- 
marks to the jury in behalf of the defendant. 
He said they had just heard a very long and 
very able speech from the prosecution, but he 
was surprised to hear the gentleman from 
Maryland declare that the Fugitive Slave Law 
was unconstitutional; that a law which had 
been made by them (the South) and for them, 
was really no law at all, but that a slave-owner 
might come into this State, and seize and carry 
off his slave by force, and without warrant of 
any kind. 

Mr. Brent asked to explain. He said he had 
not made any statement which could be con- 
strued into an assertion that the Fugitive Slave 
Law was unconstitutional. 

Mr. Read.—I know the Attorney General of 
Maryland, whom I aim proud to call my friend, 
did not intend to say so; but he said that the 
slaveholder could enter the house of any Penn- 
sylvanian, in day or night, by the sole author- 
ity of the Constitution, without authority from 
a commissioner or a judge, and without even a 
naagg of attorney, if the master was present. 

ow, gentlemen, if this be law, then I say that 
Pennsylvania is not a State that will long sus- 
tain the compromises which have been made 
between the North and the South within the 
last eighteen months. There are two sides to 
every compromise ; and if this is the mode in 
which the South understands the Fugitive Slave 
Law, I am sure this State will not consider 
itself bound to acquiesce in its provisions. 

What, gentlemen, are we to be told that a 
slaveholder can come into our houses at any 
time; and arrest by violence and carry off a man 
whom he may call slaye, without warrant_or 
authority? No. Had I been present when 
this outrage was perpetrated at Chamberlain’s, 
I should have acted as some of the gentlemen 
in the South frequently do—shot the scoundrels 
on the spot who came to kidnap the man in 
such a mode. We are asked why the perpe- 
trators of this outrage are unpunished? Why, 
who will prosecute such rufians ? If a far- 
mer attempts it, his barn is at once destroyed 
by fire ; if any one attempts it, he is liable at 
all times to violence and personal injuries. 

We have had a long lecture from the gentle- 
man from Maryland on the subject of our de- 
ortment to the South and the stability of the 
nion. Thank Heaven, gentlemen, the Union 
does not depend upon the opinion of a few 
politicians, a few slaveholders, or a few capital- 
ists. Its permanency rests upon the sovereign 
people, with whom it had its origin; and so 
long as they are sound, we need not fear for its 
stability. 
In Pennsylvania, we regard every man, white 
or black, as a freeman, until the contrary is 
proved by due course of law. In Maryland, 
every man who has the least shade of black in 
his complexion is deemed to be a slave. If a 
free negro goes into that State, he is put in 
jail; and, if he cannot pay the fine and jail 
fees imposed upon him, he is sold into perpetual 
slavery. This is the difference between us; and 
have we nothing to complain of at the hands 
of our Southern brethren ? 
I remember a case of a requisition for a no- 
torious kidnapper, who seduced a negro born 
in New Jersey into Maryland, and had him 
there sold into slavery. This was before the 
time my learned friend was Attorney General. 
Mr. Brent.—Who was it, sir ? 
Mr. Read.—Thomas McCrea, as great a 
scoundrel as can be found in the State; but he 
was not given up. And have the Southern 
States themselves no laws upon the subject— 
no acts of Assembly by which they permit a 
slaveholder to arrest a black man without war- 
rant or authority, on a mere claim that he isa 
slave ? rgd have. And is not this a viola- 


f| tion of the Fugitive Slave Law? Is not this a 


violation of the Compromise? It is not the 
law, gentlemen, as understood here, that aman 
may disregard the provisions of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and seize his slave wherever he 
may find him, and enter any man’s house to do 
so, without a warrant, supported by oath. If 
a man attempts to carry out the provisions of 





it denounces him the indignation of an 
enlightened and civilized age; it turns to bit- 


terness the cup of his rejoicing, and wounds 


the Constitution in this way here, he is a kid- 
napper, and exposés himself to the dangers of 
being resisted as such. 





THIRTEENTH DAY. 

Tuesday, December 9.—The trial of Hana- 
way was resumed this morning, and Mr. Read 
continued his argument for the defence. He 
traced the various alterations that had taken 
place in the lafs of treason, in England, from 
the time of the Saxon invasion down to the 
present, and commented upon the numerous 
conflicting opinions that had been given by 
judges, as they were governed by or acted in- 
dependently of the Crown. So various had 
the statutes become, that it was not difficult to 
bring every offence within the charge of trea- 
son. Thus, for instance, the writing of a ser- 
mon that had never been preaghed was sufficient 
to bring the author within one of the statutes, 
and did actually subject him to torture to force 
from him a confession. All these statutes, ex- 
cept that of Edward III, were abolished by 
Queen Mary. Queen Elizabeth having been 
subjected to numerous combinations to deprive 
her of the crown, special acts were passed to 
meet such cases, making it treason merely to 
conspire tq change the religion of the country. 
Nong of the antiquated cases, cited by the 
tion, were considered law by Mr. Read. 
the Birmingham riots, the Bris- 
tol riots, Horne Tooke’s case, Lord George Gor- 
don’s case, the Chartist riots, and the Rebecca 
riots in Wales, to show that in all these cases 
the judges held that there could not be treason 
without an insurrection or rebellion, although 
in some of these cases the parties were only 
tried for riot. He next turned his attention to 
United States treason cases; Shay’s rebellion, 
the whiskey insurrection, and Fries’s case, were 
actually levying war upon the Union, and were 
put down with military force. Yet so loth 
were the authorities to push the law of treason 
in this country, that only in Shay’s case were 
any persons punished with death. In the case 
of Burr, Chief Justice Marshall held that there 
could be no treason without an actual insur- 
rection. Mr. Réad spoke up to the hour of 
adjournment, without concluding. 

FOURTEENTH DAY. 


Wednesday, Dec. 10.—John M. Read, Esq., 
resumed his argument this morning in behalf of 
the defence. 

Mr. Read showed that the conduct of the 
people in the neighborhood had been greatly 
misrepresented by the witnesses of the prose- 
cution. 

He then referred to and answered the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Maryland in re- 
gard to the duty of the citizens of a free State, 
in contributing to the capture of runaway 
slaves. He said the gentleman had mistaken 
the temper and misunderstood the character 
and position of our people, when he indulged 
in his long and severe lecture upon them. 

He said we were not situated like citizens of 
the South. We felt seoure in our homes, and 
could turn out in defence of our country, to re- 
sist an enemy, or suppress an insurrection, 
leaving the protection of our homes and fire- 
sides to the women, without apprehending any 
danger from a domestic and servile adversary. 
We were not compelled to forbid the reading 
of the Bible by any of our. people, or to forbid 
their instruction in letters. We had no laws to 
authorize one man to beat another immoderate- 
ly, or to whip women. We had no laws to forbid 
the wearing swords as dangerous weapons, or 
to prohibit the sale of powder and ball to any 
man, of any color, or of any extraction. We 
permitted every one to have arms, to bear 
arms, and to use arms, with the proper limits 
of legal propriety; we had public schools for 
the general instruction of the people, where 
the child of the poor man re = on an equal 
footing with the child of the rich ; every man’s 
home is held sacred, and is secure, and the 
rights and duties of the domestic relations are 
guarded and enforced by the law, and main- 
tained with all the moral sanctions of a correct 
public opinion. 

He then gave an interesting and instructive 
history of the Constitution, and particularly of 
the great slave question, showing that almost 
the first effort of Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Randolph, and others, after the independ- 
ence of the country had been achieved and 
settled, was to suppress and abolish the slave 
trade. He showed that in 1808 it was declared 
“ piracy,” punishable with death, for an Amer- 
ican citizen to steal a negro from the coast of 
Africa, to make him a slave; and asked what 
was the difference between that crime and the 
offence of coming from Maryland into this 
State, and kidnapping a freeman, and carrying 
him into slavery? Why, in the latter case the 
crime is tenfold greater. 

He said, that at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, every eminent man in Vir- 
ginia was in favor of gradual emancipation. 
He strenuously opposed the slave trade. South 
Carolina could not sustain herself even in a 
union with other Southern States, and Charles 
Pinckney therefore recommended a union with 
the sister States on account of their navy. 

Maryland had not kept her faith; she had 
sent her sons into Pennsylvania to take away 
free negroes, under the plea that they were fu- 
gitives from justice. He did not suppose she 
would come here with her prejudices to attempt 
to convict a white man of treason by-the testi- 
ae of blacks. The evidence of twenty 
blacks in Maryland, if against a white man, 
would go for nothing. “Mr. Lee had said that 
all the plagues of the North, such as the Hes- 
sian fly, the small pox, the Circuit Court sys- 
tem, and universal suffrage, find their way into 
the South from the North. 

Mr. Read asked what sort of justice was to 
be expected from men who breathed such an 
atmosphere at that. He alluded to the recent 
riots in New Orleans, the Boston riots, and the 
Philadelphia riots in 1844, and said it was 
not supposed that either of them were treason ; 
but the riot in Baltimore, in 1812, when the 
jail was stormed and a person killed, and the 
post office stoned, was treason, and yet the par- 
ties were only tried for riot and murder. He 
concluded by a complimentary notice of the 
Society of Friends. 

Mr. Stevens declined speaking, as he did not 
think the case warranted it, but would, how- 
ever, call the attention of the court to the case 
of Horne Tooke, in which it is held that the 
officers are bound to show that the object in 
making the arrest was a lawful one. 

Mr. Cooper followed for the prosecution, and 
spoke up to the hour of adjournment without 
concluding. He divided his argument into 
three propositions: 1st. That in treason there 
are no accessories. 2d. If in committing a 
trespass, felony follows, all are guilty as par- 
ticipants. 3d. That, in preventing Mr. Gor- 
such from getting his slave, he was guilty of a 
trespass; and the practical question is, was 
Hanaway then in such a way as to prevent the 
arrest of the slave ? 

THIRTEENTH DAY. 
ACQUITTAL OF CASTNER HANAWAY. 

Tuesday, Dec. 11.—Mr. Cooper finished his 
argument for the prosecution, in the case of 
Hanaway. : 

Charge of Judge Grier—Judge Grier, after 
complimenting the jury upon the patient atten- 
tion they had given the case, said that the pris- 
oner had a right to require of them that they 
would not alow the atrocity of the offence or 
the horror they had of it to cause them to for- 
et their duties to him, and convict him without 
fall and satisfactory proof of his guilt. That 
the Government, also, while it could not desire 
the sacrifice of an innocent man, for the pur- 
pose of a public example, had a right to de- 
mand of them a fearless, unflinching discharge 
of their duty. Sn fi 
He said, without intimating any opinion as 
to the guilt or innocence of the prisoner at the 
bar, it must be admitted that the testimony in 
this case has clearly established that a most 
horrible outrage upon the laws of the country 
had been committed. 
All this has been done in open day—in the 
face of a portion of the citizens of this Common- 
wealth, whose bounden duty it as good citi- 
zens, to support the execution of the laws without 
any opposition on their part—without any at- 
tempt at interference to preserve the peace; 
and who, if they did not one bayer or 
te in the outrage, 









partici carelessly 
and ealdly on. These, I say, are facts estab- 
lished in this case beyond contradiction 





The reason why in 60 years we had become 
a great and powerful nation, happy and pros- 
perous at home, and feared and respected 
abroad, was, because all here bow to the sut 
premacy ofthe law. Pennsylvania was loyal— 
her fidelity and love to the Union were beyond 
question ; yet, he regretted to say, that the only 
trials and convictions on record for treason to 
the United States, had their venue laid within 
her limits. But, without at present expressing 
an opinion whether the present outrage is to be 
classed as riot, murder, or treason, we think it 
due to the reputation of this Commonwealth to 
say, that with the exception of a few individu- 
als of perverted intelligence in some small sec- 
tions, whose moral atmosphere had been poi- 
soned by male and female vagrant lecturers and 
conventions, no party in -politics, no sect in re- 
ligion, of respectable numbers, can be found 
within our borders who have viewed with a 
probation this disgraceful tragedy. It is not in 
this Hall of independence that meetings of infu- 
riated fanatics and unprincipled demagogues 
have been held to counsel a bloody resistance 
to the laws. 

It is not in this city that conventions are 
held denouncing the Constitution, the laws, 
and the Bible; it is not here that the Pulpit 
has been desecrated by seditious exhortations, 
teaching that theft is meritorious, murder ex- 
cusable, and treason a virtue. The guilt of this 
foul murder rests not alone on the deluded in- 
dividuals who were the immediate perpetrators, 
but the blood taints with even a deeper dye 
the skirts of those who promulgated doctrines 
subversive of all morality and all Government. 

It was due to the prisoner to say that there 
was no,evidence to show that he had attended 
any of these conclaves in opposition to the Con- 
stitution. He said the indictment charged the 
prisoner with treason in resisting the execution 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

The constitutional provision for the delivery 
of persons held to service or labor was the law 
of the land, and binding on every State and 
individual. It was upon this condition alone 
that the Southern States accepted the Consti- 
tution ; and if individuals or Legislatures in the 
Northern States succeed in thwarting the exe- 
cution of this law, the South could not be 
blamed if she seceded from an alliance with 
open covenant breakers. 

The Judge then went on to examine at length 
the law of treason, and the evidence adduced in 
the present case. On the question of treason 
the Judge said that acts must amount to levy- 
ing war, before justifying such construction. 
Without desiring to interfere with the preroga- 
tives of the jury, he said the offence charged 
did not, in his opinion, amount to treason. He 
thought the charge of treason had not been 
sustained against the prisoner, Hanaway. 

The jury then retired, and after a brief con- 
sultation returned a verdict of “not guilty,” in 
accordance with the charge of Judge Grier. 

The United States, upon the rendition of this 
verdict, immediately abandoned the four other 
indictments against Hanaway, and the court 
adjourned. 

GREAT SPEECH OF KOSSUTH AT THE NEW YORK 
BANQUET. 


On Thursday night last, a banquet was 
given to Louis Kossuth. Hon. A. C. Kings- 
land, Mayor, presided. Letters were read from 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Lewis Cass, Gen. 
Shields, and others—also, from Goy. Hunt, 
Senator Seward, &c. 

Mayor Kingsland made a speech, honoring 
the Governor and champion of Hungary— 
stating that it was through his efforts that five 
millions of serfs were raised to the rank of 
freemen, and that popular rights and political 
equality were established. He closed by saying: 

“ We have proclaimed to the world the inhe- 
rent and indefeasible right of every nation to 
choose its own rulers and establish its own laws. 
He—Hungary asks us, by the voice of her most 
gifted and devoted son, as one of the great 
family of nations, to claim for her the free ex- 
ercise of that fundamental right. I am sure 
there is no aid which can be justly and properly 
extended in so holy a cause that the people of 
the United States will not freely grant. Gen- 
tlemen, I give you— 

“Huncary—Betrayed, butnot subdued. Her 
eall for help is but the echo of our appeal 
against the tread of the oppressor.” 


Kossuth here rose, and the moment his form 
was discovered, the whole assembly rose to their 
feet, and broke forth spontaneously with as 
frantic cheering as we ever heard. Again and 
again the plaudits rose, until it seemed as ifthe 
man of the evening would never get a hearing. 
At last, however, the applause subsided, and he 
spoke as follows : 


Sir : In returning you my most humble thanks 
for the honor you did me by your toast, and by 
the benefit of coupling my humble name wit 
that cause which 1s the sacred aim of my life, 
I confess to be so overwhelmed with emotion by 
all it was my prodigious lot to experience since 
Iam on your glorious shores, that unable to 
find words to express my feelings, and knowing 
that all the honor I meet with has the higher 
meaning of principles, I at once beg leave to 
fall back to my duties, which are the lasting 
topics of my reflections, my sorrows, and my 
hopes. I take the present occasion for a highly 
important opportunity. I take it for such as 
will probably decide about the success or failure 
of my visiting the United States. 1 must there- 
fore humbly embrace your indulgence for a 
pretty long, plain, and in no case eloquent de- 
velopment of my humble views to the benefit of 
that cause which the citizens of New York, and 
you particularly, gentlemen, honor with gen- 
erous sympathy. 

When I consider the sympathy of the people 
of the United States for the cause of Hungary, 
so generally diffused as to be almost universal, 
and so resolutely pronounced a8 men pronounce 
those feelings, which are intended to be fol- 
lowed by noble and great deeds, I would feel 
inclined to take your generous aid for the res- 
toration of my native land to its sovereign inde- 

dence, already as granted in principle, and 
me nothing left to do but to enter into a 
negotiation about the arrangement of the 
details, were my confident hopes not checked 
by that idea cf non-interference in foreign, 
chiefly European, affairs, which, according to 
the numerous testimonials of your most distin- 
guished politicians, we are told to be one of the 
ruling and lasting principles of the policy of 
the United States. 

I highly respect the source of this conviction, 
gentlemen. This source is and religious at- 
tachment to the doctrines of those great men 
who highly proved ‘to all posterity their wis- 
dom, by bequeathing to you the immortal 
work of that Constitution which, aided by the 
unparalleled benefits of nature, has raised you, 
in the short period of seventy-five years, from 
the precarious position of an infant people to 
the prodigioug strength of a giant nation. The 
beneficial sont of the wisdom of the founders 
of your great Republic you see in a happy re- 
ality. hat would be the consequences of the, 
departure from that wisdom, you are not sure 
of it. It is, therefore, natural that you feel an 
instinctive fear to touch, even with improving 
hands, the dear legacy of those great men. 

And as to your glorious Constitution, all hu- 
manity can only wish, in the common interest 
of mankind, that you and your posterity may 

et long conserve this religious attachment to 
its fundamental principles, which by no means 
exclude development and progress; and that 
every citizen of your great Union, thankfully 
acknowledging the immense benefits of the 
Constitution, may, even in the moments of the 
most passionate irritation, never forget to love 
that Constitution more than the momentary pas- 
sion of his heart, or the egotistical interest of the 
passing hour. May every citizen of your glo- 
rious country forever remember that a partial 
discomfort of a corner in a large, sure, and 
comfortable house, may be well amended with- 
out breaking the foundation of it; and that 
amongst all possible means of getting rid of 
that corner’s partial discomfort, the worst would 








be to burn down the house with our own 
heads. 

But, while I thus acknowledge the wisdom 

of your attachment to the fundamental doc- 
trines of the founders of your United Republic, 
I beg leave with equal frankness to state that, 
m my opinion, there can be searcely anything 
more dangerous to the progressive development 
of whatever nation than to take for a basis 
that which is none—to take for a principle 
that which is but the convenience of the pass- 
Ing situation—to take for substantial that which 
is but accidental—or take for a constitutiona! 
doctrine that which was but the momentary 
exigency of administrative policy. Such a 
course of action would be like to that, when a 
healthy man would refuse to take substantial 
food, because when he was once laboring un- 
der weakness of stomach, his physician order- 
ed him a severe dietto keep. The consequence 
would be consumption—death. 
Let me suppose, gentlemen, that yonder doc- 
trine of non-interference was really bequeath- 
ed to you by your Washington—aggd that it 
was not I will prove to you afterwards; and 
let me even suppose that your Washington im- 
parted: such a meaning to yonder supposed 
doctrine—which were equivalent to the words 
of Cain, “ Am I my brother’s keeper ¢?”—which 
supposition would be of course a sacrilege. But 
suppose all this. And I believe that even un- 
der such supposition I may be entitled to ask, 
Is the dress which well suited the child still 
convenient to the full-grown man—nay, to a 
giant, which you are? Would it not be ridic- 
ulous to lay the giant in the child’s cradle, and 
to sing him to sleep by a lullaby ? 

In those times of the foundation of the 
United States, you were an infant people, and 
the large dress of your then comparatively not 
large territory, hung loosely on your puerile 
limbs. In those times you had, of course, no 
wiser thing to do, but to grow—to grow and 
to grow ! 

But now you are so far grown that there is 
no foreign power on earth from which you 
have anything to fear for your own existence, 
for your own security. This being your pres- 
ent condition, you have entered into the second 
stadium of political existence, the destination 
of which is not only to exist for yourself ex- 
clusively, but to exist as a member of the great 
human family of nations, having the right to 
all claims which are due from that family to- 
wards every one of its full-grown members, but 
also engaged to every duty which that great 
family has the right to claim from every one of 
its full-grown members. 

A nation may be in the situation, either by 
a comparative weakness, or by choice and pol- 
icy, as Japan and China, or by both these mo- 
tives, as Paraguay, under Dr. Francia, to live a 
life secluded from the world, indifferent to the 
doctrines of mankind, in which it cannot or 
will not have any share; but then it must be 
prepared to become also excluded from the 
benefits of progress, civilization, and national 
intercourse. Such a nation may well say, “I 
don’t care About the fate of whatever other na- 
tions in the world.” 

But I am sure no citizen of the United States 
had, has, or ever will have, the wish to see this 
country degraded to the rotting vegetation of 
a Paraguay, or the mummy existence of Japan 
and China! The feeling of self-dignity, and 
the expansive quality of that enterprising spirit, 
which are congenial to free men, would revolt 
against the very idea of such a degrading na- 
tional captivity. But, if there were even a will 
to live such a mummy life, there were no possi- 
bility to do so! 

The very existence of your great country, 
the principles upon which it is founded, its g>o- 
graphical position, its present state of civiliza- 
tion, and all its moral and material interests, 
would lead on gour people, not only to main- 
tain, but incessantly more and more to develope 
your intercourse with the world. 

Then, of course, being in so many respects 
linked to the world, connected with the world, 
you can have neither the will, nor be in the 
possibility, to remain indifferent to the condi- 
tion of that outward world you are in so many 
respects connected with. And if you cannot 
remain indifferent. so you must feel resolved to 
put your own self-consistent weight into that 
balance, in which the fate and condition of the 
world is weighed. 

In a word, the glorious Republic of the 
United States must feel resolved to be a power 
on earth—a power among the nations—or else 
itself would be doomed to continual decay, and 
soon cease to be great, glorious, and free. 

You are a power on earth. You must be a 
power on earth. So, of course, you must also 
unhesitatingly accept all the natural conse- 
quences of this situation. You cannot allow 
that any power whatever should dispose of the 
fate of that great family of mankind, of which 
you are such a pre-eminent member ; or else 
you would resign your position, and resign your 
still prouder future, and be a power on earth 
no more. 

Thus, I hope, I have sufficiently shown that, 
should even that doctrine of non-interference 
have been established by the founders of your 
Republic, that which would have been very 
convenient to your infancy, would not be con- 
venient to your manhood. 

It is a beautiful word of Montesquieu that 
republics are to be founded on virtue. And 
you know that virtue, sanctioned by our Chris- 
tian religion, is but the effective exercise of a 
principle—*“ Thou shalt do to others, as thou 
desirest others to do to thee.” So, I am confi- 
dent, that it were sufficient for me to reply sim- 
ply—for the decision of the question I have the 
honor now to treat—upon the virtuous feelings 
of your generous republican hearts, and the 
consistency of principles. But still I beg leave 
to mention also, in material respects, some es- 
sential differences between your present condi- 
tion and that of yore. 

Then your infant Republic, composed of 
thirteen States, was restricted to the borders 
of the Atlantic. Now your giant Republic 
spreads to the Gulf of Mexico, the Pacific, and 
your territory is a world. Your right hand 
reaches Europe over the waves, while your left 
hand reaches over the Pacific, the East of 
Asia; and then, in the midst of two great con- 
tinents, there you stand, in proud immensity, a 
world yourself ! 

Then you were a small people of three and 
a half millions. Now you are a mighty nation 
of twenty-four millions ; and more than nine- 
teen millions out of these twenty-four are over 
yonder immense territory—the richest in the 
world—employed in the cultivation of the soil— 
that honorable occupation which, in every age, 
has proved to be the most inexhaustible, the 
most unfaltering source of public welfare and 
of private happiness, as also the most unwaver- 
ing ally of the love of freedom, the most faith- 
fal preserver of all those straight, noble, and 
generous sentiments which the constant oceu- 
pation with ever-young, ever-great, ever-bene- 
ficial Nature, imparts to man. Add to this con- 
sideration, that this numerous agricultural in- 
terest, which, deriving large markets and af- 
fording, at the same time, a most solid basis, 
also, to your manufactural industry, and to 
your commerce, has developed in such an im- 
mense proportion, makes such a boundless dif- 
ference between the Republic of the time of 
Washington and your present giant Republic, 
that though you may very well be attached to 
your original constitutional principles, because 
the principles of liberty are ever astingly th; 
same ; butin respect to the exigencies of your pol- 
icy, it is impossible not to feel that, if you are to be 
regulated in your policy by interest, then your 
country has other interests to-day than it had 
then; and if ever you are to be regulated in 
your policy by the higher consideration ot 
principles, then you are already strong enough 
to feel that the time has come to do so. And 
I, standing here before you to plead the cause 
of fy me magi humanity—I resolutely declare 
that there may perhaps never again come & 
time when the elevation of your policy to the 
high level of principles identified with liberty 
could prove either more glorious to you or 
more beneficial to humanity, because we Im 
Europe are apparently on the eve of that day 
when either the hopes or the fears of oppress- 
ed nations will be crushed for a long time. 
Having stated so far the difference of ~ 
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leave now to state that it is en- 
‘supposition, that the doc- 


2 in foreign matters had 
ewe nited States, by 
Y i ueathed to be a 


constitutional principle to you. 

No: that is not the case. 

Firstly. Washington never even recommend- 
ed non-interference, or indifference to the fate 
of other nations, to you. He has only recom- 
mended neutrality: and there is a mighty dif- 
ference between these two ideas. 

Neutrality is an idea which has reference to 
a state of war between two belligerent powers ; 
and it is this case which Washington contem- 
plated when he, in - his Farewell Address, ad- 
vised the people of the United States not to en- 
ter into entangling alliances. Let quarrelling 
powers—let quarrelling nations war ; you con- 
sider your own concerns, and let foreign pow- 
ers quarrel about ambitious topics, or scanty, 

‘particular interests. Neutrality is a matter of 
convenience, not of principle. 

But even as neutrality has reference to a 
state of war between belligerent powers, the 
principle of non-interference has, on the con- 
trary, reference to the sovereign right of na- 
tions to dispose of their own domestic concerns. 

Therefore these two ideas of neutrality and 
non-interference are two entirely different 
ideas, having reference to two entirely different 
matters. : 

The sovereign right of whatever nation to 
dispose of itself, to alter its institutions, to 
change the form of its own Government, is a 
common public law of natinns, common to all, 
and, therefore, put under the common guar- 
“~~ of all. : 

his sovegeign right of every nation to dis- 
of itself, you, the people of the United 
States, must recognise, because it is a common 
law of mankind in which, being a common law 
of mankind, evory nation is equally interested. 
You must recognise it, secondly, because the 
very existence of your great Republic, as also 
the independence of every nation, rests upon 
this basis—rests upon this ground. If that 
sovereign right of nations were no common pub- 
lic law of mankind, then your own indepen- 
dent existence would be no matter of right, 
but only a matter of fact, which might be sub- 
ject to whatever time, to whatever chances of 
power and of violence. 

And where is the citizen of the United States 
who would not feel revolted against the idea, 
that the existence of this great Republic is not 
a righteous nor a lawful one, but only a mere 
accident, a mere matter of fact ? t 

If it were so, you were not entitled to invoke 
the protection of God for your great country : 
because the protection of God cannot, without 
sacrilege, be invoked but in behalf of justice 
and right. You re no right to look to the 
sympathy of mankind for yourself, because you 
would profess an abrogation of the laws of hu- 
manity, upon which is founded your own inde- 
pendence—your own existence. 

Now, gentlemen, if these be principles of 
common law, of that law which God has given 
to all. and to every nation of humanity—if the 
faculty to dispose of itself is the common, law- 
ful right of every nation, then the interference 
with this common law of all humanity, the’ 
violent act of hindering. by armed forces, a 
nation from exercising that sovereign right, 
must be considered as a violation of that com- 
mon public law upon which your very exist- 
ence rests, and which, being a common law of 
all humanity, is, by God himself, placed under 
the safeguard of all humanity; because it is 
God himself who commands us to love our 
neighbors as we love ourselves, and to do to- 
ward others as we desire others to do toward 
ourselves. ’ 

Upon this point you cannot remain indiffer- 
ent. You may well remain neutral to every 
war between two belligerent nations, but you 
cannot remain indifferent to the violation of the 
common law of humanity. That indifference 
Washington has never taught you. I defy any 
man to show me out of the eleven volumes of 
Washington’s writings, a single word to that 
effect. He recommended neutrality in the case 
of foreign wars; but he never recommended in- 
difference to the violation of the common laws 
of humanity, by interference of foreign powers 
with the sovereign right of nations to dispose of 
themselves. 

And he could not have recommended this 
indifference without ceasing to be wise as he 
was, because there is, withoutjustice, no wis- 
dom on earth. He could not have recommend- 
ed it without becoming inconsistent, because it 
was this common law of mankind which your 
forefathers invoked, before God and mankind, 
when they proclaimed your independence. 
[Cheers.] It was he himself, your great Wash- 
ington, who not only accepted, but asked, again 
and again, foreign aid—foreign help for the 
support of that common law of mankind, in re- 
spect to your independence. [Immense ap- 
plause. | 

Knowledge and instruction are so universally 
spread amongst the enlightened people of the 
United States, the history of your country is 
such a household science at the most lonely 
hearths of your remotest settlements, that it 
may be sufficient for me to refer, in that respect, 
to the instructions and correspondence between 
Washington and the Minister at Paris—the 
equally immortal Franklin [cheers]—the mod- 
est man, with the proud epitaph which tells the 
world that he wrested the lightning from 
Heaven, and the sceptre from the tyrants’ hands. 
[Cheers. } 

This I have proved, I believe, that Washing- 
ton never bequeathed to you the principle of 
non-interference against the violation of the 
sovereign rights of nations to dispose of them- 
selves, and to regulate their own institutions ; 
but he taught you only neutrality in respect to 
the wars of foreign nations. [Good.] 

I will go further. And I state that even 
that doctrine of neutrality he taught and 
bequeathed to you, not as a constitutional prin- 
ciple—a lasting regulation for all future time, 
but only as a matter of temporary policy. I 
refer in that respect to the very words of his 
Farewell Address. There he states explicitly, 
that “it is your policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” 
These are his very words. Policy is the word, 
and you know policy is not the science of prin- 

ciples, but of exigencies; and that principles 
are of course, by a free and powerful nation, 
never to be sacrificed to exigencies. apes 
The exigenéies are passing away, like the 
bubbles of a rain ; but the nation is immortal ; 
it must consider the future also, and not onl 
the egotistical comfort of the passing hour. it 
must be aware that to an immortal nation, 
nothing can be of higher importance than im- 
mortal principles : 

I will ‘go yet further ; and state that even this 
policy of neutrality Washington taught you, 
not as a permanent rule, but as a temporary 
——s ee ah 

rove it, again referring to the ve 

isnole of his aacoah yee wat when he, a 
reference to his policy of neutrality, explicitly 
says, that “with him, (Washington,) a predomi- 
nant motive has been to endeavor to gain time to 
‘your country to settle and mature its institutions, 
and to progress, without interruption, to that de- 
gree of vy om and consistency which is necessary 
to give it the command of its own fortunes.” 
— : 

hese are highly memorable words, gentle- 
men. Here I take my ground; and casting a 
glance of admiration over your glorious land, I 
confidently ask you, gentlemen, are your insti- 
tutions settled and matured, or are they not? 
Are you, or are you not, come-to that degree of 
strength and consistency to be the masters of 
your own fortunes * 

Oh, my God! how I thank thee for having 
given me the glorious view of this country’s 

eatness, which answers this question for me! 

Immense cheering. ] 

Yes! you have attained that de f 
strength and consistency, when your oo for- 
‘tunate brethren in mankind may well claim 
‘your brotherly, protecting hand. 

‘ Andhere I stand before you—to plead the 
cause of these. your less fortunate brethren— 
the cause of humanity. I may succeed, or I 
= fail. But I will go on, pleading with that 

‘ of martyrs, by which mountains were 
moved; and I may displease you, perhaps ; still 

I will say with Luther, “Ma “ 

I can do mo otherwise.” ivemenidons Anca 

One word more to prove that Washingtor 

- n 
never attached to his doctrine of neutrali 
more than the sense of tempor li ‘ 
_refer to one of his letters, Written pata, 
wherein he says: “Let us only haye ee 

of and our ‘ y 
gle poe country will come to 
such a degree of power and wealth that we 
will be able, in a just eause, to defy 
power on earth.” : 
- “Tp a just cause!” Now. in the name of the: 
eternal truth, and by all that is’ sacred and 


than the cause of Hungary! never was there a 
people, without the slightest reason, more sac- 
rilegiously, more treacherously, and by fouler 
means, attacked, than Hungary! Never has 
crime, cursed ambition, despotism, and violence, 
in &@ more wicked manner, united to crush 
down freedom. and the very life, than against 
Hungary. [Cheers] Never was a count 
more mortally offended than Hungary is. All 
your sufferings—all your complaints, which, 
with so much right, drove your forefathers to 
take up arms, are but slight grievances in com- 
parison with those immense, deep wounds, out 
of which the heart of Hungary bleeds! If the 
cause of my people is not sufficiently just to 
insure the protection of God, and the support 
of good-willing men, then there is no just 
cause, and no justice on earth. [Cheers.] 
Then the blood of no new Abel will move to- 
wards Heaven. The genius of charity, Christian 
love, and justice, will mournfully fly the earth ; 
a heavy curse will upon morality fall—oppressed 
men despair, and only the Cains of humanity 
walk proud , with impious brow, about the 
ruins of Liberty on Earth! [Nine cheers.] 
I have shown, gentlemen, that Washington 
has never bequeathed to his country the doc- 
trine of not caring about the violation of inter- 
national law—has not bequeathed the doctrine 
of indifferentism to his countrymen, but only 
neutrality. I have shown that these two ideas 
are essentially different. I have shown that 
even the doctrine of neutrality he never intended 
to recommend to his countrymen as a lasting 
constitutional principle, but only as a measure 
of temporary policy, advisable until the United 
States should progress in strength and con- 
sistency, to which end he judged twenty years 
to be sufficient—after which, he, himself, de- 
clared to be resolved to espouse ariy just cause. 
Now, allow me briefly to consider how your 
policy has been developed in the course of time, 
with respect to the principle of non-intervention 
in foreign concerns. 
I will only recall to your memory the mes- 
sage of President Monroe, when he clearly 
stated that the United States would take up 
arms to protect the American Spanish colonies, 
now free Republics, should the so-called Holy 
(rather unholy) [cheers] Alliance make an at- 
tempt either to aid Spaih to reduce the new 
American Republics to their ancient colonial 
state, or to compel them to adopt political sys- 
tems more conformable to the policy and views 
of that Alliance. I entreat you to mark well, 
gentlemen, not only the forced introduction of 
monarchical Governments, but in genePal the 
interference of foreign powers in the contest for 
independence of the Spanish colonies, was de- 
clared sufficient motive for the United States to 
protect the natural right of those nations to 
dispose of themselves. 
I beg leave to desire you to remember that 
this declaration of President Monroe was not 
only approved and confirmed by the people of 
the United States, but that Great Britain her- 
self joined the United States in the declaration 
of this decision and this policy. [Applause.] 
I further recall to your memory the instruc- 
tions given in 1826 to your Envoys to the Con- 
gress of Panama, Richard Anderson and John 
Sergeant, where it is clearly stated that the 
United States would have opposed, with their 
whole force, the interference of continental 
owers with that struggle for independence. 
Cheers. | 

It is true that this declayation to go even to 
war, to protect the independence of foreign 
States against foreign interference, was not 
only restricted to the continent of America, 
but President Monroe declares in his message 
that the United States can have no concern in 
European struggles, being distant and separa- 
ted from Europe by the great Atlantic ocean. 
But I beg leave to remark that this indiffer- 
ence to European concerns is again a matter 
not of principle. but of temporary exigency, the 
motives of which have, by the lapse of time. 
entirely disappeared, so much that the balance 
even turned to the opposite side. 
President Monroe mentions distance as a 
motive of the above-stated distinction. Well, 
since the prodigious development of your Ful- 
ton’s glorious invention, distance is blotted out 
of the dictionary, or rather replaced by the 
word tzme. [Cheers.] Distance is no more 
calculated by miles, but by hours, and, being 
so, Europe is of course less distant from you 
than the greater part of.the American conti- 
nent. But, let even the word distance be taken 
in a nofninal sense, Europe is nearer to you 
than the greater part of the American conti- 
nent; yea, even nearer than perhaps some 
parts af your own territory. [Applause.] 
President Monroe’s second motive is, that 
you are separated from Europe by the Atlantic. 
Now, at the present time, and in the present 
condition of navigation, the Atlantic is no 
separation, but rather a connecting benefit— 
the facilitating source of that commercial in- 
tercourse which brings the interest of Europe 
home to you, connecting you with it with every 
tie of moral as well as material interest. It is 
chiefly in New York that I feel induced to 
speak so, because New York is by innumerable 
ties connected with Europe—more connected 
than several parts of Europe itself. 
It is the agricultural interest of this great 
country which chiefly wants an outlet and a 
market. Now, it is far more Europe than the 
American continent to which you have to look 
in that respect. This very circumstance can- 
not allow you to remain indifferent to the fate 
of freedom on the European continent, because. 
be sure, gentlemen—and let me have spoken 
this chiefly to the gentlemen of trade—should 
Absolutism gain ground in Europe, it will, it 
must, make every possible obstacle to the com- 
mercial intercourse of republican America, be- 
cause commercial intercourse is the most pow- 
erful loconiotive of principles; and be sure the 
victory of Absolutism on the European conti- 
nent will in no quarter have more injurious 
national consequences than in the vast extent 
of your agricultural and commercial interests. 
Then, why not prevent it while yet there is a 
possibility to do so with none, or comparative 
small sacrifices, rather than to abide that fatal 
catastrophe, and to mourn the immense sacri- 
fices it would then cost ? 
Even in political considerations now-a-days 
you have stronger motives to feel interested in 
the fate of, Europe than even in the fate of the 
Central or Southern parts of America. What- 
ever may happen in the institutions of these 
parts, you are too powerful to see your own in- 
stitutions affected by it. But let Europe be- 
come absolutistical—as without the restoration 
of Hungary to its independence, and the free- 
dom of Italy, so strongly connected with Hun- 
gary, to be sure it will—and your children will 
see those words which your National Govern- 
ment spoke in 1827 fulfilled on @ larger scale 
than they were meant, that “the shachaion of 
Europe will not be appeased until every vestige o 
human ome had been obliterated even here.” 
And oh! do not rely too fondly upon your 
power. It is great, to be sure. You have not 
to fear whatever single power on earth; but 
look to history. Ancient Rome has fallen, and 
mighty empires have vanished from earth, Let 
not the enemies of freedom grow too strong. 
Victorious over Europe, and then united. they 
would be too strong even for you; and, be sure, 
they hate you with an infernal hatred. [Yes. 
es.] They must hate you even more than me. 
hey consider you as their most dangerous op- 
ponents. Absolutism cannot tranquilly sleep 
while the republican principle has such a 
mighty representative as your country is. [Sen- 
sation. | 
Yes, gentlemen, it was the fear from the po- 
litical reaction of absolutistic principleé which 
induced your great statesmen not to extend 
that principle which they professed for Central 
and Southern America to Europe, and by no 
means the public-avowed feeble motives. Every 
manifestation of your public life, out of those 
times, shows that I am right to say so. Eu- 
.rope’s nations were, about 1823, in such a de- 

aded situation that indeed you must have 
felt anxious not to come into any political con- 
tact with that > agg vo atmosphere of Eu- 
rope, when, as Mr. Clay said in 1818, in his 
speech about the emancipation ot South Ameri- 
ca, “ Paris was transferred to St. Petersburg.” 
[Laughter and shouts. } 

But scarcely has, within a year later, the 
Greek nation come in its contest to an impor- 
tant standing, which gave you hope that the 
spirit of freedom is waking again, and at once 
you abandoned your principle of political in- 
difference for Europe. You know how your 
Clays and your Websters spoke, as if really 
they were speaking for my very case. You 
know how your citizens acted in behalf of that 
struggle for liberty in that part of Europe 
which is more distant than Hungary; and 
‘again, when Poland fell, you know what spirit 
pervaded the United States. [It still lives. 

So I have shown you how Washington’s doc- 
trine of perfect neutrality in your foreign rela- 





dear to man, since the history of 
esecorded, there has been no cause more just 


mankind is. 


tions has, by and by, changed into the decla- 
ration to oppose, with all your forces, absolutis- 


tical Europe, in interfering with the independ- 
ence or vepeviledeh institutions of Central and 
Southern America. I have shown you why ~ 
manly resolution was not extend then to hu- 
rope. I have shown you the further ae TO 
between your present convenience and that o 
the time of President Monroe—not less impor- 
tant than those between Monroe’s and Wash- 
ington’s time. But one mighty difference I 
must still commemorate. That 18, that your 
pulation has since Monroe’s time near! 

doubled, I believe—at least, increased by mul- 
lions. And what sort of men are these mil- 
lions? Are they only native-born Americans # 
No. European emigrants they are; men who, 
though citizens of the United States, are by 
the most sacred ties of relationship attached 
to Europe’s fate. That is a consideration wor- 
thy of the reflection of your calmest and wisest 
men, who, after calm reflection, must agree 
with me, that in your present condition you 
are at least as much interested in the fate of 
Europe, as your fathers twenty-eight years,ago 
declared themselves interested in the fate of 
Central and Southern America. ‘ 

And really so it is. The unexampled, im- 
mense, prodigious sympathy for the cause of my 
country which I meet with in the United States, 
proves that it is so. Your general interference 
with the Turkish captivity of the Governor of 
Hungary proves it also. And this development, 
rather than change in your foreign policy, 1s 
not even more an instinctive ebullition of public 
opinion, which is called by and by to impart 
a direction to your National Governmental pol- 
icy; the direction is already imparted, and the 
opinion of the people is already an avowed 

rinciple of the policy of the Government. 
Cheers.] ‘x 

I have as good, I have a most decisive author- 
ity to rely upon in saying so. It is the message 
of the President of the United States, his Excel- 
lency Millard Fillmore, communicated to the 
Congress a few days ago ; there I read the para- 
graph. “The deep interest which we feel in the 
spread of liberal priuciples, and the establish- 
ment of free Governments, and the sympathy 
with which we witnessevery struggle against op- 
pression, Fieger that we should be indifferent to a 
case in which the strong arm of a foreign power 
is invoked to stifle public sentiment and repress 
the spirit of freedom in any country.” = 
Now, gentlemen, here is the ground which 
take for my earnest endeavors to benefit the 
cause of Hungary. I have only respectfully to 
ask the principle which the public opinion of 
the people of the United States so resolutely 

rofesses, and the Government of the United 
tates, with the full sentiment of its responsibil- 
ity, declares to your Congress to be a ruling 
principle of your National Government. Is that 
principle meant to be serious? Indeed, I con- 
fess that it would he the most impertinent out- 
rage towards your great people, and your Na- 
tional Government, to entertain the offending 
opinion, that what the people of the United 
States, and its National Government, in such 
a solemn diplomatic manner, profess to be a 
ruling principle of your policy, should not be 
meant to be but a joke about the most sacred 
interests of humanity. [Laughter.] God for- 
bid that I should feel the impertinent arrogance 
to think so! therefore I take the principle of 
your policy as | find it established, without any 
interference ; and T come in the name of op- 
pressed humanity to claim the natural, logical, 
unavoidable, practical consequences of your 
own freely chosen Government policy, which 
you have avowed to the whole world—the right 
to claim the realization of those expressions 
which your sovereign people of the United 
States have chosen, out of your own accord, to 
raise in the bosom of my countrymen and of 
oppressed humanity. 
ou will excuse me. gentlemen, for having 
dwelt so long about that principle of non-inter- 
ference with European measures, but I have 
found this rock thrownin my way when I spoke 
of what I humbly request from the United 
States. I have been charged to have the arro- 
gance to ag ot geo existing policy, and as in 
one speech I of course cannot exhaust the 
whole mighty complex of my mission, I choose 
for the present opportunity to develope my 
views about that fundamental principle of not 
caring about European concerns; and having 
shown, not theoretically, but practically, that 
it is a mistake to think that you had, at what- 
ever time, such a policy, and having shown that 
should you ever have entertained such a policy, 
you had abandoned it, and were forced by 
circumstances to abandon it. So much, at 
least, I hoped to have achieved. My huble re- 
quests te your operative sympathy may be still 
opposed by I don’t know what other motives ; 
but that objection I will never more meet—not 
to interfere with European concerns—this ob- 
jection is disposed of, and forever, I hope. [Tre- 
mendous cheering. ] 

It remains now to investigate, that having 
— not to be indifferent to the cause of 

uropean freedom, is the cause of Hungary 
such as to have just claims to your active and 
Operative assistance and support? It is, gentle- 
men. To prove this, I do not now intend to 
enter into an explanation of the particulars of 
our struggle, which-I had the honor to direct, 
as the chosen Chief Magistrate of my native 
land—it is highly gratifying to me to see the 
cause of Hungary is—excepting some ridiculous 
misrepresentations of ill-will—correctly under- 
stood here. [Aye, aye.] I will only state one 
fact, and that is, that our endeavorings for in- 
dependence were crushed down by the armed 
interference of a foreign despotic power—the 
principle of all evil on earth—Russia. And 
stating this fact, 1 will not again intrude upon 
you with my own views, but recall to your mem- 
ory the doctrines established by your own 
statesmen. Firstly, again I return to your great 
Washington. He says, in one of his letters to 
Lafayette, “ My politics are plain and simple; 
I think every nation has a right to establish 
that form of government under which it con- 
ceives it can live most happy, and that no Goy- 
ernment ought to interfere with the internal 
concerns of another.” ree ye | 

Here [ take my ground—I take my ground 
upon a principle of Washington—a principle, 
and no doctrine of temporary policy, calculated 
for the first twenty years of your infancy. 
Russia has interfered with the internal concerns 
of Hungary, and by doing so has violated the 

licies of the United States established as a 
asting principle by Washington himself. It is 
a lasting principle—I would invoke in my sub- 
ort the opinion of every statesman of the 
Tinited States, of every party, of every time— 
but to save time I come from the first President 
of the United States at once to the last, and re- 
call to your memory this word of the present 
annual message of his Excellency President 
Fillmore: “Let every people choose for itself, 
and make and alter its political institutions to 
suit its own condition and convenience.” 
[Cheers. ] 

Here again I take my ground upon this 
principle established by Washington—making 
the basis of your own existence, and professed 
and acknowledged by your very present Gov- 
ernment, only to show that I am aware of the 
policy and political opinion of your present 
Government also. I beg leave to quote your 
present Secretary of State, Mr. Webster’s state- 
ment, who, in his speech on the Greek question, 
speaks so—“ The law of nations maintains that 
in extreme cases resistance is lawful, and that 
one nation has no right to interfere in the af- 
fairs of another.” [Cheers.] 

Well, that precisely is the ground upon 
which we Hungarians stand. But I may per- 
haps meet the objection—I am sorry to say | 
have met it already—“ Well, we own that it 
has been violated by Russia in the case of Hun- 

ary, but, after all, what is Hungary to us? 
Let every people take care of itself, what is 
that to us?” So some speak; it is the old 
doctrine of private egotism, “Every one for 
himself, and God for us all.” [Laughter.] I 
will answer the objection, not by my own hum- 
ble views, but again by the words of Mr. 
Webster, who in his allusion to speech on the 
Greek question, having professed the sovereign 
right of every nation to dispose of its own con- 
cerns to be a law of nations, thus is going on: 
“ But it may be asked, what is all that to us? 
The question is easily answered. We are one 
of the nations, and we as anation have precise- 
ly the same interest in international law as a 
private individual has in the laws of his coun- 
try.” [Immense applause.] 

You see, gentlemen, I had again a good au- 
thority to quote. The principle which your 
honorable Secretary. of War professes, is a 
principle of eternal truth. No man can disa- 
vow it, no perpent party can disavow it. Thus 
I am im the happy condition to address my 
humble prayers, in that t, not to a party, 
but to the whole People of the United States, 
which I will go on to do so long as [ have no 
reason to contemplate a party opposite or in- 
different to my coun 
course I would have to address those who are 
frienda, and not those who are either indiffer- 





ent or antagonistic. But I may be from some 
quarters assured—“ Well, we acknowledge the 
justice of that principle of every nation’s sov- 
ereign right ; we acknowledge it to be a law 
of nations that no foreign Power has a right to 


‘\ interfere in the affairs of another, and we are 


determined to respect this common law of man- 
kind ; but if others do not respect that law, it 
is not our business to meddle with them.” Let 
me answer by an analysis: “ Every nation has 
some interest in the international career, as a 
private individual has in the laws of his coun- 
try.” This is an acknowlenged principle of the 
United States. Consequently, every nation is, 
in respect to internationvl law, precisely in the 
same condition as a private individual is in re- 
spect to the laws of his country. [Cheers.] 
Well, what is the conditim of a private indi- 
vidual in respect to the laws of his country? 
Is it only that he has himself not to violate the 
law? or is it that so far as is in his power he 
should also prevent others to violate the law ? 
Suppose you sce that a wicked man is about to 
rob, to murder your neighbor, or to burn his 
house, will you wrap yotrself in your own vir- 
tuous lawfulness, and say: “I don’t rob—don’t 
murder—don’t burn; but what others do is 
not my business. I amnot my brother’s keep- 
er. I sympathize with him; but I am _ not 
obliged to help him tha he may not be robbed, 
murdered, or burnt.”) What honest man of 
the world would angver so. None of you. 
[Shouts of “No, no, no] 

None of the People € the United States, I 
am sure. That would be the damned maxim 
of the Pharisees of old, who thanked God that 
they were not as othep were. Our Saviour 
was not content not to yo himself trading in 
the hall of the temple, fit he had driven out 
those who were tradgg there. [Cheers.] 
Now, what the duty of # individual is in re- 
spect to the laws of his @untry, thé same duty 
has a nation in respect to international law. 
The duty has no other limit, but only the power 
to fulfil it. 

Of course, it cannot be expected that the Re- 
public of St. Marino or the Printe of Morocco 
should stop the Czar of Russia in his ambitious 
annoyance. It was ridiculous, when the Prince 
of Modena refused to recognise the Government 
of Louis Philippe—but “to whom much is 
given, will much be expected from him,” says 
the Lord. [Cheers.] And every condition has 
not only its rights, but also its own desires; and 
any which is in the condition to be a power on 
earth has the duty t consider himself as a part 
of the executive power of mankind, called to 
maintain the law ofnations. Woe, a thousand- 
fold, woe to humanity, should there be nobody 
on earth to maintain the laws of humanity. 
Woe to humanity, should even those who are 
as mighty as they are free, not feel interested 
in the maintenance of the laws of mankind, 
because they are laws, but only in so far as 
some scanty money interests would desire it. 
Woe to humanity, if every despot of the world 
may dare to trample down the laws of humani- 
ty, and no free nation arises to make respected 
these laws. ga, 

People of the United States, humanity ex- 
pects that your glorious Republic will prove to 
the world that republics are formed on virtue— 
it expects to see you the guardians of the laws 
of humanity. Well [ will come to the last pos- 
sible objection. I may be told, “ You are right 
in your principles, your cause is just, and you 
have our sympathy; but, after all, we cannot 
go to war for your gountry; we cannot furnish 
you armies and fleets; we cannot fight your 
battle for you. There is the rub. [Cheers.] 

Who can exactly tell what would have been 
the issue of your own struggle for Independ- 
ence, though your country was in a far hap- 
pier geographical position than we, poor Hun- 
garians, should France have given such an an- 
swer to your forefathers in 1778 and 1781, in- 
stead of sending ta your aid a fleet of thirty- 
etght men-of-war, and auxiliary troops, and 
24,000 muskets, and a loan of nineteen millions. 
And when I take far more than all this, does it 
not show that France resolved with all its pow- 
er to espouse the cause of your independence ? 

“omg. But, perhaps, I will be told that 

rance did this not out of love of freedom, but 
out of hatred against England. Well, let it 
be; but let me also ask, shall the cause of olden 
times—hatred—be more efficient in the des- 
tinies of mankind than love of freedom, princi- 
ples of justice, and the laws of humanity ? 

Perhaps I will be told that Europe is far 
from America. But let me ask, is America, in 
the days of steam nayigation, more distant to 
Europe to-day than France was to America 
seventy-three years ago? However, I must 
solemnly declare that it is not my intention to 
rely literally upon this example. It is not my 
wish to entangle the United States in war, or 
to engage your great people to send out armies 
and fleets to restore Hungary to its sovereign 
independence. Not at all, gentlemen; I most 
solemnly declare that I have never entertained 
such expectations, such hopes, and I here come 
to the practical point. [Tremendous cheers.] 

The principle of evil in Europe is the ener- 
vating spirit of Russian absolutism. . It is upon 
this rests the daring boldness of every petty 
tyrant to trample upon oppressed nations, and 
to crush down liberty. To this Moloch of am- 
bition has fallen a victim my poor native land. 
It is this with which Montalembert threatens 
my poornativeland. It is this with which Mon- 
- talembert threatens the French Republicans. 
It is Russian intervention in Hungary which 
governed French intervention in Rome, and 
gave the temerity to German tyrants to crush 
down all the endeavors for freedom and unity 
in Germany. 

The despots of the European continent are 
leagued against the freedom of the world. 
That is a matter of fact. The second matter 
of fact is, that the European continent is on the 
eve of a new revolution. It is not necessary 
to be initiated in the secret preparations of 
the European democracy to be aware of that 
approaching contingency. It is pointed out 
by the French constitution itself prescribing a 
new Presidential election for the next spring. 
Now, suppose that the ambition of Louis Napo- 
leon, encouraged by Russian secret aid, awaits 
his time, (which I scarcely believe.) and suppose 
that there will be a peaceful solution, such as 
would make contended the friends of the Re- 
public in France, of course the first act of the 
new French President must be, at least, to 
fecall the French troops from Rome. Nobody 
can doubt that a revolution will follow, if not 
precede, this recall in Italy. Or, if there is no 
peaceful solution in France, but a revolution, 
then every man knows that whenever the heart 
of France boils up, the pulsation is felt through- 
out Europe, and oppressed nations once more 
rise, and Russia again interferes. Now, I 
humbly ask, with the view of these circum- 
stances before my eyes, can it be convenient 
to such a great power as this glorious Republic, 
to await the very outbreak, and then only to 
discuss and decide what direction you will be 
willing to take in your foreign policy? It may 
come again, as under the late President, at a 
late hour, when agents were sent to see how 
matters stood in Hungary. Russian interfer- 
ence and treason achieved what the sacrile- 

ious Hapsburg dynasty failed to achieve. You 
Faow the old words, “While Ronie debated, 
Saguntum fell.” So I respectfully entreat the 
people of the United States, in time, to express 
its will as to what course it wishes to be pursu- 
ed by its National Government in the case of 
the approaching events I have mentioned. And 
{ most confidently hope that there is only one 
course possible, consistent with the above record- 
ed principles. If you acknowledge the right 
of every nation to alter its institutions and 
Government to be a law of nations—if you 
acknowledge the interference of foreign powers 
in that sovereign right to be a violation of the 
law of nations, as you really do—if you are 
forbidden to remain indifferent to this violation 
of international law, as your President openly 
professes that you are—then there is no other 
course possible than not to interfere in that 
sovereign right of nations, but also not to admit 
whatever other powers to interfere. 

But you will, perhaps, wy gre to me, that is 
80 much as to go to war. I answer, no; that 
is so much as to prevent war. What is wanted 
to effect? It is wanted, that being aware of 
the precarious condition of Europe, your Na- 
tional Government should so soon as ible 
send instructions to your Minister at London, 
to declare to the English Government that the 
United States, acknowledging the sovereign 
right of every nation to dispose of its own do- 
mestic concerns, have resolved not to interfere, 
but also not let to interfere whatever foreign 
power with this sovereign right, in order to 
repress the spirit of freedom in any country. 
Consequently, to invite the Cabinet of St. 
James’s to unite with the United States in this 
policy, and to declare that United States are 





try’s cause, because else of. decision in the case of that 


resolyed to act conjointly with England in that 
roaching crisis 
on the European continent, which is impossible 


" not to foresee. 








If the citizens of the United States, instead 
of honoring me with the offers of their hospi- 
tality, would be pleased to express their will, 
by passing convenient resolutions, and ratify- 
ing them to their National Government—if the 
Independent press would hasten to express the 
public opinion in a similar sense—if, in conse- 
quence of this, the National Government would 
instruct its Minister in England accordingly, 
and by a convenient communication to the 
Congress give, so as it is wont to do, publicity 
to this step, I am entirely sure that you would 
find the people of Great Britain heartily join- 
ing this direction of policy. Nobody in the 
world could feel especially offended by it, and 
no existing relation would be broken or in- 
jured, and still the interference of Russia in 
the restoration of Hungary to its independence 
(formerly declared in 1849) prevented, Rus- 
sian arrogance and preponderance checked, 
and the oppressed nations of Europe soon be- 
come free. There may be some over-anxtous 
men, who perhaps would say, “But if such a 
declaration of your Government will not be re- 
spected, and Russia still does interfere, then 
you would be obliged by this previous declara- 
tion to go to war, and you don’t desire to have 
a war.” That objection seems to me like if 
somebody would say : “If the vault of heaven 
breaks down, what will we do?” My answer 
is, “But it will not break down ;” even so I 
answer—but your declaration will be respect- 
ed—Russia will not interfere—you will have no 
occasion for war, you will have prevented war. 
Be sure Russia would twice, thrice consider to 
provoke against itself, besides the roused jury 
of nations—besides the legions of Republican 
France, also the English Lion, and the star- 
surrounded Eagle of America. Please to con- 
sider the fact, that you, united to England, 
have made already such a declaration, not to 
admit any interference of the European Abso- 
lutistical powers, into the affairs of the formerly 
Spanish colonies of America, and has this dec- 
laration brought you to war? Quite the con- 
trary ; it has prevented war—so it would be in 
our case also. Let me, therefore, most humbly 
entreat you, gentlemen—Ict me entreat you on 
this occasion by means of publicity—the peo- 
ple of the United States, to be pleased to give 
such practical direction to its generous sympa- 
thy for Hungary, as to arrange meetings, and 
pass such resolutions here and there, and in 
every possible place of this great Union, as I 
took the liberty to mention above. Why not 
do so? I beg leave to reiterate what I had the 
honor to say yesterday to a committee of Balti- 
more. Suppose there should in Cuba a revolu- 
tion occur, a revolution from the inhabitants 
of Cuba themselves, and whatever European 
power should send down a fleet to support 
Spain against this revolution would you admit 
this foreign intervention in a foreign country ? 
I am confident there is not one in the United 
States who would not oppose this intervention. 
Then, what is the difference between this sup- 
posed case and the case of Hungary? Is there 
a difference in principle? No. Then what? 
The difference is, that Cuba is at six days’ dis- 
tance from New York, on the part of Hungary, 
Fiume, at eighteen days’ distance. That is all, 
and who would affirm that the policy of such a 
great, free, and glorious nation as the United 
States shall be regulated by hours, and not by 
principles? Allow me to remark that there is 
an immense truth in that which the French 
Legation in the United States expressed to your 
Government, in the able note of 27th October 
past, which I beg leave to quote: “ America is 
closely connected with Europe, beingly only 
separated from the latter by a distance of 
scarcely exceeding eight days’ journey, by one 
of the most important of general interests—the 
interest of commerce. The nations of Ameri- 
ca and Europe are at this day so dependent 
upon one another, that the effects of any event, 
prosperous or otherwise, happening on one 
side of the Atlantic, are immediately felt on 
the other side. The result of this communit 
of interests, commercial, political, and moral, 
between Europe and America—of this fre- 
quency and rapidity of intercourse between 
them, is, that it becomes as difficult to point 
out the geographical degree where American 
policy shall terminate, and European policy 
begins, as it is to trace out the line where 
American commerce begins and European 
commerce terminates—where may be said to 
begin or terminate the ideas which are in the 
ascendant in Europe and America?” The 
second measure which I beg leave to mention 
has reference to commercial intorosts. There 
has, in latter times, a doctrine stolen into the 
code of international law, which is even as 
contrary to the commercial interests of nations 
as to their independence. The pettiest despot 
of the world has the faculty to exclude your 
cotamerce from whatever port it me to do 
so. He has only to arrange a blockade, and 

our commerce is shut out; or, if down-trodden 

enice, bleeding Lombardy, or my down- 
oppressed but resolute Hungary, rises to shake 
off the Austrian tyrant’s yoke, as surely they 
will, that tyrant believes to have the right. 
from the very moment, to exclude your com- 
merce with the risen nations. 

Now, this is an absurdity—a tyrannical in- 
vention of tyrants, violating your interest—your 
own sovereign independence. The United 
States have not always regarded things from 
this point of view. I find in a note of Mr. Ev- 
erett, Minister of the United States in Spain, 
dated “Madrid, January 20, 1826,” these 
words: “In the war between Spain and the 
Spanish American Colonies, the United States 
have freely granted to both parties the hospi- 
tality of their ports and territory, and have al- 
lowed the agents of both to procure within 
their jurisdiction, in the way of lawful trade, 
any supplies which suited their convenience.” 
Now, gentlemen, this is the principle which 
humanity expects, for your own and for man- 
kind’s benefit, to see maintained by you, and 
not yonder fatal course, which admits to ty- 
rants to draw from your country whatever 
supply of oppression against their nations, but 
forbids to nations to buy the means of defence. 
That was not the principle of your Washing- 
ton; when he speaks of harmony, of friendly 
intercourse, and of peace, he always takes care 
to speak of nations, and not of Governments— 
still less of tyrants, who subdue by foreign 
arms. The sacred word of nation, with all its 
natural rights, should at least from your politi- 
cal dictionary not be blotted out ; and yet I am 
sorry to see that the word nation is replaced 
by the word government. Gentlemen, | hum- 
bly wish that public opinion of the people of 
the United States, conscious of its own rights, 
should highly and resolutely declare that the 
people of the United States will carry on trade 
and continue its commercial intercourse with 
whatever nation, be that nation in revolution 
against its oppressors or not ; and that the peo- 
ple of the United States express, with confi- 
dence, from its Government, to provide for the 
protection of your trade. I am confident that 

our National Government, seeing public opin- 
ion so pronounced, will judge it convenient to 
augment your naval force in the Mediterrane- 
an, and to look for some such statement for it 
as would not force the navy of republican 
America to such abrogations towards tyrants, 
which cannot be consistent with republican 
principles or republican dignity, only because 
the King So-so, be he even the cursed King of 
Naples, grants you the favor of an anchoring 
for the naval forces of your Republic. I be- 
lieve your glorious country should everywhere 
freely unfurl the star-spangled banner of liber- 
ty, with all its congenial principles, and not 
make itself dependent on whatever respect of 
the glorious smiles of the Kings Bombaste 
Compagne. The third object of my humble 
wishes, gentlemen, is the recognition of the in- 
dependence of Hungary. Your glorious Decla- 
ration of Independence proclaims the right of 
every nation to assume among the powers of 
the earth the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and nature’s God en- 
title them. The political assistance of your 
glorious Republic is founded upon this princi- 
ple, upon this right. My nation stands upon 
the same ground, and there is a striking re- 
semblance between your cause and that of my 
country. On the 4th July, 1776, John Adams 
spoke thus in your Congress: “Sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish, J am for this dec- 
laration.” In the beginning we aimed not at 
independence, but “there is a divinity that 
shapes our ends.” These noble words were 
present to my mind on the 14th of April, 1849, 
when I[ moved the Declaration of Independence 
in the National Assembly of Hungary. Our 
condition was the same; and if there be any 
difference, | dare say it is in favor of ourselves. 
Your country was, before this declaration, not 
a self-consisting, independent State. Hungary 


was. 

Through the lapse of a thousand years, 
through every vicissitude of this long period, 
while nations vanished and empires fell, the 
self-consisting independence of Hungary was 
never lost, but recognised by all the powers of 


the earth, sanctioned by treaties lost with the 
Hapsburgh Dynasty, when this dynasty by the 
free will of my nation, and by a bilateral part. 
was invested with the kingly crown of Hunga- 
ty. Even more: thisindependence of Hungary 
was acknowledged to make a part of the in- 
ternational law of Europe, and was gaurantied 
not only by the foreign European Govern- 
ments, such as Great Britain, but also by seve- 
ral of those, when yet constitutional nations, 
which belonged formerly to the German, and, 
after its dissolution, to the Austrian Empire. 

This independent condition of Hungary is 
clearly defined in one of our fundamental laws 
of 1791, in these words: “ Hungary is a free 
and independent kingdom, having its own self- 
consistent existence and constitution, and not 
subject to any other nation or country in the 
world.” This, therefore, was our ancient right. 
We were not dependent from, nor a part of, the 
Austrian Empire, as your coantry was depend- 
ent from England. It was clearly defined that 
we were to Austria nothing but-good neighbor- 
hood, and the only tie between us and Austria 
was, that we elected to be our kings the same 
dynasty which were also the sovereigns of Aus- 
tria, and occupied the same line of hereditary 
succession of our kings; but by accepting this 
our forefathers, with the consent of the king, 
again declared that though she accepts the 
dynasty to be our hereditary kings, all the 
other franchises, rights, and laws of the nation 
shall remain in full power and intact ; and our 
country shall not be governed like the other 
dominions of that dynasty, but according to our 
constitutionally established authorities. We 
would not belong to the Austrian Empire, be- 
cause that Empire did not exist, while Hungary 
did already nearly two years exist and existed 
some two hundred and eighty years under the 
Government of that Hapsburgian dynasty. 
The Austrian Empire, as you know, was only 
established in 1806, when the Rhenish confed- 
eracy of Napoleon struck the death blow to the 
German Empire, of which Francis II of Austria 
was not hereditary, but elected Emperor. 

That Hungary had belonged to the German 
Empire, that is a thing which no man ever im- 
agined yet ; it is only now when the Hapsbur- 
gian tyrant professes the intention to melt Hun- 
gary into the German Confederation. But you 
know this intention to be in so striking opposi- 
tion to the European public law, that England 
and France solemnly protested against this in- 
tention, which is not carried out even to-day. 
The German Empire having died, its late Em- 
peror, Francis, also King of Hungary, has estab- 
lished the Austrian Empire in 1806, but even in 
that fundamental charter of the new estab- 
lished Austrian Empire he solemnly declared 
that Hungary and its annexed provinces are 
not intended, and will not make a part of the 
Austrian Empire. Subsequently we entered 
with this Empire into this Germanic Confedera- 
tion of 1805, but Hungary, as well as Lombardy 
and Venice, not making part of the Austrian 
Empire, remained again separated, and were 
not entered into the Confederacy. The laws 
which I succeeded to carry in 1848 did, of 
course, nothing alter in that old chartered con- 
dition of Hungary. We transferred the peas- 
antry into freeholders, free proprietors, abol- 
ished feudal incumbrances. We replaced the 
political privileges of aristocracy by the common 
liberty of the whole people ; gave political repre- 
sentation to the people for the legislature ; trans- 
formed our municipal corporations into demo- 
cratic corporations: introduced equality in 
rights and duties, and before the law, for the 
whole people ; abolished the immunity of taxa- 
tion of the nobility; secured equal religious 
liberty to all, secured liberty of the press and 
of association ; provided for the public gratui- 
tous instruction for the whole people of every 
confession and of whatever tongue ; but not in- 
juring. in any way, thé rightsof theKing. We 
replaced our own aristocratical constitution by 
a democratic constitution, founded upon nearly 
universal suffrage of the whole people—of what- 
ever religion, of whatever tongue. All these 
were, as you see, internal reforms. which did 
in no way interfere with our allegiance to the 
King, and were carried lawfully in peaceful 
legislation, with the sanction of the King. 

Besides this, there was another thing which 
was carried. We were formerly governed by 
a Board of Council, which had the express duty 
to govern according to sure laws, and be re- 
sponsible for doing so; but we saw by long ex- 
perience that this responsibility is an empty 
sound, because a corporation cannot really be 
responsible, and here was the reason why the 
absolutistical tendency of the dynasty succced- 
ed to encroach upon our liberty. So we re- 
placed the Board of Council by Ministers; the 
empty responsibilit¥ of a board by the individ- 
ual responsibility of men—and the King con- 
sented to it. I myself wasnamed by him Min- 
ister of the Treasury. That is all. But pre- 
cisely here was the rub. The tyrant could not 
bear the idea that I would not give to his am- 
bitionary disposal the life-sweat of my people ; 
he was not contented with the $1.500,000 loans 
which we generously appropriated to him year- 
ly. He would have his hands in our pockets. 
and he could not bear the idea that he should 
never more be at liberty to dispose without any 
control of our brave army, and to crush down 
the spirit of freedom in the world. Therefore he 
resorted to the most outrageous conspiracy, and 
attacked us by arms, and by a false report of a 
victory which never was won, issued a proclama- 
tion declaring that Hungary shall not more ex- 
ist—that its independence, its Constitution, its 
very existence is abolished, and it shall be melt- 
ed, like a farm or fold, into the Austrian Em- 
pire. To this we answered, “Thou shalt not 
exist, tyrant, but we will;” and we banished 
him, and issued the declaration of our inde- 
pendence. So you see, gentlemen, that there 
is a very great difference between yours and 
‘ours—it is in our favor. There is another sim- 
ilar difference. You declared your independ- 
ence when it was yet very doubtful if you would 
be successful. We doubted ours when we, in 
legitimate defence, were already victorious ; 
when we had beaten our enemies, and so 
proved, before our declaration, that we had 
strength and power enough to become one of 
the independent Powers on earth. One thing 
more ; our declaration of independence was not 
only voted unanimously in our Congress, but 
every county, every municipality, has solemnly 
declared its consent and adherence to it; so 1t 
became not the supposed, but by the whole 
realm adopted and sanctioned as the funda- 
mental laws of Hungary. And so it is, even 
now. There happened since nothing contrary 
to this declaration on the part of the nation. 
No contrary law, no declaration issued. Only 
one thing happened—a foreign Power, Russia, 
came with his armed bondsmen, and, aided 
by treason, overthrew us for a while. Now, I 
put the question before God and humanity to 
you, free, sovereign people of America, can this 
violation of international law abolish the legit- 
imate character of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Ifnot, then, here I take my ground, 
because I am in this very declaration of inde- 
pendence intrusted with the charge of Govern- 
or of my father-land. I have sworn before God 
and my nation to endeavor to maintain and se- 
cure this act of independence; and so, ma 
God the Almighty help me as I will, I will, 
until my nation is again in the condition to dis- 
pose of its government, which | confidently 
trust—yea, more, I know—will be a republi- 
ean. And then I retire to the humble condi- 
tion of my former private life, equalling in one 
thing, at least, your Washington, notin merits, 
but in honesty; that is the only ambition of my 
life. Amen. 

So my third humble wish is, that the people 
of the United States would be pleased, by all 
constitutional means of its wonted public life, 
declare that, acknowledging the legitimate 
character,of the Declaration of Independence 
of Hungary. it is anxious to greet Hungary 
amongst the independent powers of the earth, 
and invite the Government of the United States 
to recognise this independence at the earliest 

sible time. That is all. Let me see the 
principle announced ; the rest may be left to 
the wisdom of your Government, with some 
confidence in my own respectful direction also. 
And so, gentlemen, I have. respectfully stated 
what are my humble requests to the sovereign 
people of this country, in its public and _politi- 
cal capacity. It is, that the — of the 
United States may be pleased, by all constitu- 
tional means, to declare— > ‘ 

First. That, feeling interested in the main- 
tenance of the laws of nations, acknowledging 
the sovereign right of every people to ae 
of its own domestic concerns to be one of t ese 
laws, and the interference with this sovereign 
right to be a violation of these laws of nations, 
the people of the United States, resolved to re- 
spect and make respected these laws, declare 
the Russian past intervention in Hungary to be 
a violation of these Iuws, which, if reiterated, 
would be a new violation, and would not be re- 





garded come by the people of the United 
States; that you, therefore, invite your Govern- 














ment to act accordingly, and so invite Great 
Britain to unite with the United States in this 
policy, 

Second. That the people of the United States 
ire resolved to maintain their right of com. 
mercial intercourse with the nations of Europe 
whether they be in a state of revolution 
against their Governments or not; and that 
with the view of approaching scenes on the 
sontinent of Europe, the people invite the Goy. 
ernment to take appropriate measures for t] 
protection of the trade of the people of th , 
Mediterranean. And : 

Third. That the people of the United States 
pronounce their opinion in respect to the 
tion of independence of Hungary. so as | 


ie 


ques- 


had 
the honor to state. I hope nobody can re. 
proach me to have done by this anything in- 
consistent with the high regards which | owe 
to the United States, or not appropriate to my 
vapacity. I would regard it as a very judicious 


and beneficial thing. if those generous men 
who sympathize with the cause of Hungary 
would form committees through the different 
parts of the United States, with the purpose to 
occasion appropriate meetings to pass such 
resolutions as I had the honor humbly to sug- 
gest. a 
So much for the generous people of the United 
States in its public and political capacity. And 
if that sympathy which I have the honor to 
meet with in the United States is really in- 
tended to become beneficial to the cause of my 
poor native land, then there is one humble 
wish more which I anxiously entertain. But 
that is a private business; it is a respectful ap 
peal to the generous feelings of individuals 
Gentlemen, I would rather starve than rely for 
myself and family on foreign aid: but for my 
country’s freedom I would not be ashamed to 
go a begging from door to door. [ Great cheer- 
ing.] Gentlemen, I mean financi: 
to assist the cause of freedom and independence 
of Hungary. I took the advice of some kind 
friends, if it be lawful to express such a hum- 
ble request, because I feel the honorable duty 
neither to offend nor to evade yourlaws. | am 
told it is lawful. . 

There are two means to see this, my humble 
wish, accomplished. The first is, from spon- 
taneous subscription, to put the offerings of 
kind friends at my disposal, for the benefit of 
my country’s cause. The second is a loan. As 
to this loan, that is business of a more private 
nature, which, to be carried on in an appropri- 
ate way, requires private consultation in a more 
close circle. So here I only mention that if 
there are such generous men who are willing 
to enter into the idea, provided it will be ar. 
ranged in an acceptable way, I would most 
humbly entreat them to enter into a private 
communication about the subject with me: and 
secondly, I express my conviction that even 
this matter of loan could be efficiently promoted 
by the other measure of free, gratuitous, sul) 
scriptions, which would afford me the means 
necessary for the practical initiation of the loan 
itself. Now, as to these subscriptions. The 
idea was brought home to my mind hy a plain 
but very generous letter, which I had the honor 
to receive, and which I beg to read. 
follows: 

Cincinnati, Onto, November 14, 1851. 

Sir: I have authorized the office of the Ohio 
Life Insurance and Trust Company. in New 
York, to hand you drafts on me for one thou- 
sand dollars. Respectfully yours, 

W. Smeap. 

M. Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary 

I beg leave here publicly to return my most 
humble thanks to the gentleman, for his ample 
aid, and the delicate manner in which he of- 
fered it; and it came to my mind, that where 
one single individual is ready to make such 
sacrifices to my country’s cause, there may, 
perhaps, be many who would give their small 
share to it, if-they were only apprized that it 
will be thankfully accepted, however small it 
may be. 

And it came to my mind, then, that drops of 
millions make an ocean, and the United States 
number many millions of inhabitants, all at- 
tached with warm feelings to the principles of 
liberty, agglomerated by single dollars. is even 
so one million of dollars, as if it were one single 
draft, to me yet more precious, because it 
would practically show the sympathy of the 
people at large. I will consider it highly ben- 
eficial, should I be so happy to see that gene- 
rous men would form committces throughout 
the United States, to raise out of the free offer- 
ings of the people some materia] aid to assist 
the second course of freedom and. independence 
of Hungary. It is a delicate matter, gentle- 
men, for me to speak so. It is, perhaps. one of 
the greatest sacrifices to my country that | do 


ul aid—money 


[t is as 


so. [Great applause.] But I love my country 
engeen cheering.| And readily | will un- 
dergo even this torturing humiliation for her 
sake. Would I were so happy as your Wash- 


ington was, when for your glorious country’s 
sake, in the hours of your need, he also called 
for money in France. Sir, I have done. Con- 
scious of no personal merit, I came to your 
shores a poor, persecuted exile, but you poured 
upon me the triumph of a welcome such as the 
world has never yet seen; and why? Because 
you took me for the representative of that prin- 
ciple of liberty which God has destined to be- 
come the common benefit of humanity; and it 
is a glorious sight to see a mighty, free, and 
powerful people, come forth to greet with such 
a welcome the principle of freedom even in a 
poor, persecuted, penniless exile. Be blessed 
for it! Your generous deed will now be re- 
corded through all posterity ; and, as even now, 
millions, of Europe’s oppressed victims will 
raise their thanksgiving to God for the ray ol 
hope which you, by this your act, have thrown 
on the dark night of their fate ; even so, through 
all posterity, oppressed men look to your metn- 
ory as a token of God, and there is a hope for 
freedom on earth, because there is a people 
like you to feel its worth and to support its 
cause. 


>——_ 


CUBA. 


The Diario de la Marina publishes a state- 
ment of the value of the trade of Cuba for the 
past year, from which it appears that the im- 
portations reached the sum of $28,983.227, and 
the exportations, $25,631,948, making the total 
amounts over fifty-four millions of dollars. The 
importations of 1850 exceeded those of 1849 by 
10 per cent., and the exportations by 14 per cent 
The trade with each country was as follows 


Imports. Expo ts 
Spain . - $8,640.625.00  $3,071,084.00 
United States 6.653,360.00 — 8,359,252.00 
French - 1,747,580.183 1,862,596.183 
English - - - 6,117,669.37} 7.061,056.933 
Spanish America 2,001,664.56} 578,287,054 
German - - - 2,107,293.433 1,871,620.00 
Belgian 318,881.87 963,393.12} 
Brazilian - 33,882.18 3 ar 
Dutch - - - = 190,479.56} — 554,450.018 
Danish- - - - - - 520,200.81} — 279,937.96 
Russian A hn ey 8 yi 
Swiss - i «+ -» © 202. 
a 13,297.18} ° 572,286.00 
Mercantile Deposits- 638,291.623 


The proportions per cent. of trade with each 
country are as follows: 


1.36 


Spanish - - - 21.44 Dutch - ‘8 
United States - - 27.49 Danish . po 
French - 6.61 Russian - - as 
English - 24.13 Swiss - . WoT 
Spanish American- 4.72 Italian - - - aT 
German - - - - 7.29 Mercantile Deposits = 
Belgian - - - 2.35 700.00 
Brazilian- - - - 0.06 “ore 
The increase of trade with the United oa ni 
bea ames - 

in one year has been over two millions of o 
lars. In 1849 the total value of the — 
in 180U, 


the United States was $12,879,552; 
$15,012,613. The United States now, i. 
first time, take precedence of every other ¥ 
try having intercourse with the Islan 
Cuba. a 
The Island of Cuba exports the greater Pr 
tion of its products, and imports a large ai 
of what it consumes—in fact, all excep! ne¢ of 
saries, This circumstance is calculated t “ily 
vey the idea of far greater wealth than on y 
exists. ‘Twenty-eight millions of imports yao 
like value of exports, from an Island not _— 
than one of our States, would seem to be 
mense in comparison with the foreig? be 
merce of a.country stituated like our -* 
which, perhaps, nineteen twentieths of ~ oe 
sumption is produced at home. But ad 
recognise the existence of the immense on 
commerce of the United oe nl “0 ae 
that our le live within themse!ve®, | 
vague aetlin af untold wealth which <7" 
to mere plantations like Cuba, is seen “ 
fallacious. We have not now before we t 
necessary statistics to make accurate oy wed 
sons, but our recollection warrants i pone 
ment that the manufactures of Lowell, a 
Pittsburg, exceed the value of nas 200 . 
the Island of Cuba. But these manult® _ 
are for the moat part consumed at home, al 
are taken no acccunt of in the comme 
tistics of the country. 
The exports of the United States amount 
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71,084.00 
59,252.00 
62,596.18F 
61,056.93 
78,237.68} 
71,620.00 
63,393.124 


554,450.31 
D79,937.564 
46,770.50 

11,262.00 
572,286.00 
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to only $215,000,000 per annum, this time 
when they far exceeded those of any former 

eriods, while the whole product of all branches 
of industry will amount to more than two thou- 
sand millions. —Christian Statesman. 


(=> In making up clubs for the National 
Era, it is not required that subscribers shall 
all be at the same post office. 

((y> Persons sending us clubs can always 
make additions to the same at the regular club 


prices. 


_ WASHINGTON, 
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"THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1851. 


(> Wanrev—An efficient and responsible 
agent, to canvass the city of New York for 
subscribers to this paper. 


on An Apotocy.—We regret, as much as 
any of our readers can regret, that Mrs. Stowe 
has no chapter in this week’s Era. It is not 
our fault, for up to this hour we have nothing 
from her. As she is generally so punctual, we 
fear that sickness may have prevented. We 
feel constrained to make this apology, 80 pro- 
found is the interest taken in her story by near- 
ly all our readers. 

We have also to ask the forbearance of those 
whose patience is apt to be wearied with long 
articles. The proceedings of Congress are 
deeply interesting, and we felt it our duty to 
give up much space to some of the best speeches 
of our friends in the Senate. Then comes the 
long speech of Kossuth at the great Banquet 
at New York: its non-appearance in our 
columns would have been unpardonable. It is 
a magnificent effort—cogent, comprehensive, 
original, eloquent, overpowering. 

As to our own articles, it was proper to pre- 
gent an abstract of a correspondence which has 
excited much interest in the public mind; and 
we felt anxious to bring to a conclusion the se- 
ries of articles on our “Foreign Policy,” com- 
menced a month ago. 


—a 


THE SIXTH VOLUME OF THE ERA. 


One number more will close this volume of 
the Era. We hope to commence the sixth 
volume with a larger list of subscribers than 
we have ever had. Whether our wish shall 
be realized, depends upon the promptness with 
which our friends will renew. Thus far we 
have nothing to complain of; the responses to 
our Circulars have been prompt, general, cor- 
dial, most gratifying. Let the work of renew- 
ing and obtaining new subscribers, so well be- 
gun, be successfully prosecuted. We still sup- 
ply subscribers with papers containing the 
proceedings at the opening of Congress. 

Attention is again solicited to our Prospectus. 
Will our exchanges please notice. 


—@— 





THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


Edited by Mrs. Margaret L. Bailey, Washington, 
D. C. A monthly newspaper, for young folk: 
Terms, fifty cents a year—five copies for $2, or 
twelve copies for $4—payable in advance. 


The second number is on our table. It is 
filled, as usual, with original contributions. 
There is a fine poem, by Mary Irving, “ What 
Sings the Little Bird to Thee?” an amusing 
letter from Aunt Fanny ; a story for very small 
children, about Susie and her Troubles, by 
Mary Irving: “Things New and Old,” by a 
new contributor; A Christmas Story, a poem 
by Alice Carey; “Annie, or the Withered 
Flower,” a delightful little story; “A Dog 
Story,” a poem, by Mrs. Frances D. Gage ; be- 
side a very attractive department of selected 
articles. 

Specimen numbers of the Friend of Youth 
will be sent to such of our subscribers as may 
request it. 


PRISPECTUS OF THE SIXTH VOLUME OF THE 
NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; JOHN G. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR, 


The National Era is an Anti-Slavery, Lite- 
rary, and Political newspaper, published week- 
ly, at Washington, D. C., by G. Bailey. _ Its 
character may be learned by the following 
statement of principles. 

We believe— 

In the unity and common origin of the hu- 
man race: 

In the doctrine that God made of one blood 
all the nations of men, to dwell upon all the 
face of the earth: 

In the golden rule—“ Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you: ” 

In the Higher Law—“ It is better to obey 
God than man: ” 

In Liberty, as the fundamental condition of 
Human Progress and Perfection : 

In Law, as the Defence, not Destroyer, of 
Liberty : 

In Order, as the result of Liberty established 
and protected, not subverted, by Law: 

In the American Union, not as an end, but 
as a means—a means to the establishment of 
Liberty and Justice, worthy of support only so 
long as it shall answer these great ends. 

* We hold these Truths to be Self-Evident— 

“That all men are created equal: 

“That they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights : 

“That among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness: 

“That tosecure these rights Governments are 
established among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed : 

“That whenever any form of Government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new Government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its pow- 
ers in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

e hold these Truths to be applicable at all 
times, to all men, of whatever clime or complex- 
ion; and are therefore the uncompromising foe 
of all forms of Slavery, personal, political, 
spiritual, whether at home or abroad; and the 
advocate of all laws and usages having a ten- 
dency to equalize the conditions of all men, to 
secure to all equal opportunies for the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, acquisition of property, and 
pursuit of happiness. 

These are the Principles that have controlle 
and will continue to control us in conducting 
the National Era, which is responsible for no 
Party, as no Party is responsible for it, owing 
allegiance alone to God and Humanity. 

The Literary Department of the Era speaks 
for itself. To the corps of contributors who 
have heretofore enriched it, we shall add from 
time to time as our means shall warrant. 

Much attention will be devoted, during the 
ensuing Congress, to the preparation of con- 
cise, clear, and accurate reports of its proceed- 
ings and debates, with such explanations and 
comments as may be deemed necessary.  * 

The terms of the paper are as follows: 





Single copy, one year - _- - $2 
Three copies, one year- - - § 
Five copies, one year - - - 8 
Ten copies, one year - - - 15 
Single copy, six months i gee ae 


Ten copies, six months- - - 8 
Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new early, and 25 
cents on each new semi-yearly, subscriber, 
except in the case of clubs. Twenty-five cents is 
the commission on the renewal of an old sub- 
scriber, ‘ 
A club of three subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era three 
months ; a club of five (two of whom may be 
olg ones) at $8, to a copy for siz months ; a club 
of ten ( five of whom may be old ones) at $15 
to a copy for one year. . 
Money to be forwarded by mail, at our risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. 

_ It will be seen that the price of the paper, 
Single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 
times allow a subscriber whom they obtain or 
renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 
the subscriber by their kindness gets’ his paper 
for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 

All communications, whether on business or 
for publication, should be addressed to 
G. Baitey, Washington, D C. 


The reader will find on our fourth page the 
first speech delivered in the Senate by Charles 
Sumner. It was delivered in a manner as 
chaste and eloquent as the style of the speech 
itself. We were not aware that the oratorical 
powers of Mr. Sumner were of so high an 
order. The impression on the Senate and gal- 
levies, which were thronged, was decided. We 
have never known the first effort of a new Sen- 
ator received with more favor and respect. 


————- 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


The House did nothing. The yeas and nays 
were called several times, but no result was 
reached of any importance. 

The Senate, by a direct vote of 30 to 15, 
passed a resolution to appoint a committee of 
three, to wait upon Governor Kossuth, of Hun- 
gary, on his arrival, and invite him to the 
Senate. 

The Compromise resolutions were taken up, 
and Mr. Rhett delivered himself at large in 
favor of Secession, the only remedy for South- 
ern wrongs. 


re 


THE TREASON TRIALS. 


Last week was a week of triumphs. The 
Conservatism of the Senate received a fatal 
blow in the passage of the Kossuth resolution, 
and the doctrine of Constructive Treason re- 
ceived its quietus in the acquittal of Hanaway, 
and abandonment of the prosecutions for trea- 
son in Philadelphia. Thank God! Slavery 
has failed in its effurt to smuggle into this 
country the bloody code of Jeffreys. 


“Tuesday last, in the United States Circuit 
Court, David Paul Brown, Esq., made applica- 
tion for the discharge of all the prisoners 
charged with treason in connection with Cast- 
ner Hanaway. 

“Mr. Read also made application for the 
discharge of Jackson and Lewis particularly, 
he being engaged for them. 

“Mr. District Attorney Ashmead urged that 
all the prisoners named be held to answer for 
the minor charge of misdemeanor. 

“One of the prisoners, Elijah Lewis, was 
then admitted to bail in the sum of $2,000. 

“The Court stated also that bail would be 
taken in the case of Williams, who is charged 
with having conveyed information to the ne- 
groes as to the movements of the officers. 

“ Mr. Ashmead said he intended distinctly 
to test the question, whether the refusal of citi- 
zens to aid the officers in the execution of the 
law is not of itself such a forcible resistance 
of the law as is recognised as a resistance.” 


se ee 


WELCOME TO KOSSUTH. 


Mr. Seward, not sympathizing with the ap- 
prehension of formidable opposition to a wel- 
come to Kossuth, which induced Mr. Foote to 
withdraw his resolution, introduced without 
delay the following resolution : 

“ Be it Resolved, §c. That Congress, in the 
name and behalf of the people of the United 
States, give to Louis Kossuth a cordial welcome 
to the capital of the country, and that a copy 
of this resolution be transmitted to him by the 
President of the United States.” 


The consideration of the resolution occupied 
the attention of the Senate during its session 
last week, and the debate was very animated 
and able. The opposition was confined to a 
portion of the slaveholding members—the ablest 
of whom were, Messrs. Berrien and Dawson, of 
Georgia, and Mr. Badger, of North Carolina. 
The Free Soil members of the Senate were 
unanimous in its support, and distinguished 
themselves by eloquent speeches advocating it. 
Several Democratic Senators from the North 
were among its most effective advocates. The 
speeches of Messrs. Shields, Douglas, Cass, and 
Stockton, abounded in just sentiments, and were 
imbued with the right spirit. 

Mr. Miller, of New Jersey, was the only 
Northern Whig, beside Mr. Seward, who spoke 
in favor of the resolution, and he, we regret to 
say, Sustalued Judge Berrien’s amendmont, 
which would have changed an act of courtesy 
into something approaching to an insult. 

Mr. Foote entered into the discussion with 
his usual ardor, and did good service by ex- 
posing the foolish blunders into which a Senator 
from Alabama had been led by the New York 
Courier and Enquirer. Mr. Mallory, of Florida, 
also, was earnest in its support. 

After all attempts to defeat or impair the 
point of the resolution had been voted down, the 
Democrats, somewhat ungenerously, undertook 
to substitute it, by the resolution originally in- 
troduced by Mr. Foote, and then withdrawn. 
They were unwilling that Mr. Seward should 
have the credit of this movement in honor of 
Kossuth; but Rhett of South Carolina, and 
Chase of Ohio, generously objected to such a pro- 
cedure, and threw their weight in favor of 
Seward’s resolution. 

On the question, Shall it be engrossed and 
read a third time ?—the test question—the vote 
stood : “fe 

Yeas—Messrs. Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, 
Cass, Chase, Clarke, Davis, Dodge of Wiscon- 
sin, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Fish, Foot of Ver- 
mont, Foote of Mississippi, Gwin, Hamlin, Hun- 
ter, James, Jones of Iowa, King, Mallory, Mil- 
ler, Norris, Rhett, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Spruance, Stockton, Sumner, Wade, Walker, 
and Whitcomb—33. 


Nays—Messrs. Badger, Borland, Clemens, 
Dawson, Morton, and Underwood—6. ‘ 

All the nays from the South. Mr. Hale’s 
name would have been among the yeas, but he 
had paired off with Judge Berrien, who was 
sick. : 

The resolution was passed Friday afternoon, 
and sent to the House the following Monday, 
where it was immediately taken up, and, under 
the,.operation of the previous question, put 
through at once, by a vote of 181 yeas to 16 
nays, all the nays from the slaveholding States, 
as follows: 

Nays—Messrs. Abercrombie, Averett, Bragg, 
Brown of Mississippi, Caldwell, Harris of Ten- 
nessee, Holladay, 7 a of Georgia, Jones of 
Tennessee, Martin, Morehead, Savage, ore, 


Stephens of Georgia, Williams, and W 
ward—16. 


Mr. Smith of Alabama, on a motion to re- 
consider the vote, squeezed in a speech, in which 
he enhanced the brilliant reputation he had 
won a few days before by moving that Kos- 
suth be furnished with copies of our laws about 
Treason and Misdemeanor. Mr. Smith surely 
must be destined for something remarkable: 

Weare not among those who regret that 
any discussion should have taken place on this 
resolution. Had it passed without debate, by 
& unanimous vote, it would have seemed merely 
a matter-of-course act of courtesy. But the 
thorough investigation to which it was sub- 
jected, the strenuous opposition it encountered, 
the enunciation of great principles which it 
drew forth, makes it something more than a 
formal act of courtesy. Its passage is a trib- 
ute to the Principle of Republicanism repre- 
sented by Kossuth, and must be regarded as a 
triumph over the Conservatism that would 
place this country in an attitude of indiffer- 
ence to the aggressive march of Despotism. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS IN THE SENATE. 


The Senate, affecting as much as possible, a 
few years since, made its officers permanent. 
An attempt at change was lately made. 

Mr. Bright introduced a resolution, so to 
amend the rule as to require the election of 
Secretary, Sergeant-at-arms, Doorkeeper, and 
Assistant Doorkeeper, on the second Monday 
of December of the first session of each Con- 
gress—a very reasonable resolution. Frequent 
elections in organized bodies, as well as among 


| the People, secure a proper responsibility. 





The resolution failed, 24 Senators against it: 





Yreas—Messrs. Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, 
Cass, Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of 
Iowa, Douglas, Downs. Felch, Foote of Missis- 
sippi, Gwin, Hamlin, Hunter, James, Jones of 
Iowa, Norris, Sumner, Walker, and Whit- 
comb—29. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Berrien, 
Borland, Butler, Clarke, Davis, Dawson, Fish, 
Foot of Vermont, Geyer, Hale, Miller, Morton, 
Pearce, Pratt, Rhett, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Spruanee, Stockton, Upham, and Wade—24. 


~~_— 


UNITED STATES AND EUROPE—FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


For some time past the state of Europe has 
attracted the attention of thinking men in this 
country ; and the possibility that the United 
States might be called upon to assume a new 
attitude in relation to its concerns has awaken- 
ed their profound anxiety. Participating in this 
feeling, we began several weeks since an _in- 
quiry into the subject of our Foreign Policy, 
taking as the text of our first article the speech 
of William M. Corry and the proceedings of 
a Tammany Hall meeting in connection 
with it. : 

We showed that the policy proposed by the 
orator and his supporters was, “ Armed Inter- 
yention in behalf of Republicanism in Europe,” 
and that this was the exact opposite of the 
policy recommended by Washington and hith- 
erto pursued by our Government. Armed 
Intervention, Absolute Non-Intervention, were 
the two extremes: we opposed both, and pro- 
claimed the policy of Intervention in the affairs 
of the civilized world, by all peaceful measures, 
where encouragement and aid could be ren- 
dered to the cause of Popular Rights—Inter- 
vention by our People and by their Govern- 
ment. We held that the policy of Absolute 
Non-Intervention was adapted only to the con- 
dition of our infancy, when all our energies 
were required for self-preservation and self- 
development ; that what suited three millions 
of People oppressed with ‘debt, with a Union 
scarcely yet cemented, with an untried Consti- 
tution, without resources, might be unsuited to 
a matured nation, of twenty-four millions, or of 
forty millions, as we should number twenty 
years hence, with a Union and Constitution es- 
tablished, and with unparalleled resources : 
That the grounds on which Absolute Non- 
Intervention was placed by Washington, exist- 
ing then, and fully justifying such a policy, did 
not exist now, inasmuch as the conflicts of Eu- 
rope were not now of Ambition, but of Princi- 
ple, not between Kings or Nations, but between 
the People and their Governments, between 
Right and Might: That the Policy originally 
adopted for good reasons, could not be justified 
now in a state of things totally different, but 
was irreconcilable with our position as a power- 
ful nation, our character as a Christian nation, 
our institutions as a Republican nation—that 
it was selfish, anti-Christian, anti-republican, 
and degrading. Looking at the present condi- 
tion of the United States and the wants of Eu- 
rope, Armed Intervention we opposed, as seri- 
ously endangering our Government, without 
promising to confer compensating benefits on 
the Old World. The question arose, what 
kind of peaceful Intervention do you propose ? 

As preliminary to an answer, in a second ar- 
ticle, we pointed out what seemed to us the de- 
linquencies of our People and Government— 
in what respects both had failed in fidelity to 
the cause of Republicanism. Foreigners’ had 
received their most unfavorable impressions of 
Republican Institutions from Americans at 
home, accustomed to exaggerate the defects of 
their own political system, or Americans 
abroad, ashamed of the simplicity of Democ- 
racy, or carried away by the seductions of 
aristocratical or royalsplendor. Conservatives 
among us, through the Press and other chan- 
nels, had inculcated the notion that the People 
of Europe were not fitted for Republican Insti- 
tutions, had sought to disparage revolutionary 
movements in the Old World, to misrepresent 
their nature, to exaggerate their evils, to ruin 
the character of their leaders, to apologize co- 
vertly for the existing Governments. We next 
exposed the disloyalty of the Government, in 
neglecting action for Liberty abroad, through 
proper diplomatic appointments and instruc- 
tions, the result of which was, that the repre- 
sentatives of this Republic in foreign courts 
generally were either indifferent or consenting 
to the wrongs inflicted upon the People. 

How should our example, and the action of 
our people, be made to aid the cause of repub- 
licanism in other countries? was the next sub- 
ject of inquiry. After having shown how 
greatly-the force of our example was impaired 
by the existence of slavery in one-half of this 
country, and the encouragement given to it by 
the whole, we held that our first duty was, to 
seek by all constitutional means the extinc- 
tion of this evil, and the establishment of free- 
dom as the universal law of the United States, 
so that we might present to the world a cohe- 
rent, complete, all-prevailing example of the 
truth and beneficence of the Democratic prin- 
ciple: that as individuals we were bound to 
manifest sympathy with the oppressed People 
of other lands, abhorrence of their tyrants, joy 
at well-directed revolutionary movements; to 
do homage to the principle of rgpublicanism, 
by granting signal honors to who had 
distinguished themselves by their sacrifices or 
services in its behalf; to give money liberally 
to aid the cause of revolution abroad, and, 
when the hour should seem to demand, to give 
life itself, if we believed in the rightfulness of a 
war against oppression. In this connection 
we showed how the condition of the People of 
Europe—with the whole machinery of Govern- 
ment, and all established orders against them, 
a tremendous police eternally watching their 
movements, ready to incarcerate the suspected, 
enormous standing armies, prompt to crush 
the first fising of a free spirit—demanded such 
organizations and such supplies of money as 
were not needed by our forefathers, who them- 
selves possessed the machinery of Government, 
and were far removed from the. Sovereign 
against whom they rebelled; and yet who 
found foreign loans absolutely necessary even 
in their more favorable condition. 

We present this brief recapitulation that 
our readers may have before them at one 
glance the course of our inquiry and the range 
of topics touched upon. The views, thus 
gradually developed, are not the offspring of a 
temporary excitement; they are not submitted 
because we are anxious to fall in with the pop- 
ular current; they are an essential part of our 
religion and political creed, the central idea of 
which is, the brotherhood of man. We have 
long cherished them, often presented them ‘in- 
cidentally in other connexions, and their con- 
secutive presentation in application to our 
foreign policy was begun a month ago, before 
the agitation which the ‘advent and wonderful 
eloquence of the great Magyar have lately 
aroused in our country. We see nothing in 
this which should arrest our discussion, and 
turn us out of the course we intended to pursue. 

What should be the attitude of our Govern- 
ment, in relation to European. affairs, was to be 
the subject of this article. The opinions we 
may venture to submit, have been entertained 
by us from the time we understood the bear- 
ings of the great principles of the anti-slavery 
movement. ‘ 

Our position is simple, comprehensive, and 
easily understood. It is the duty of this Gov- 
ernment to place itself actively on the side of | 
Human Liberty, at home and abroad. As the 
domestic aspect of this proposition is not under 





consideration now, we shall of course confine 
ourself to the foreign aspect. Can any propo- 
sition be more reasonable? We commenced 
our existence among the nations of the earth, 
by an affirmation of the inalienability and 
equality of Haman Rights. We have been re- 
peating this affirmation, with imposing solem- 
nities, every year since, for three quarters of a 
century. Is it not, then, the high duty of the 
Government to place itself, in all its foreign 
relations, actively on the side of Human 
Rights—on ‘the side of the principles on which 
it is founded, and which alone constitute its 
justification ? 

It is needless to argue the point. Every en- 
lightened American, not disloyal to the Faith 
of his Fathers, will cordially assent to it. 

This is the Principle which should control 
the foreign policy of the Government; and 
among the modes by which it may be carried 
out, we name the following: 

The Government should require, as indis- 
pensable qualifications in all its representa- 
tives of whatever grade, abroad, full faith in 
the doctrine that all men are created equal, 
with inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
rights Governments are instituted, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the goy- 
erned; that it is the right of the People to 
alter their Governments, pr abolish them, sub- 
stituting others in their /place, when they be- 
come destructive of thesé ends, or insufficient 
to secure them ; that tle People everywhere 
are the sovereign, and) should exercise their 
sovereignty. It should be assured of their 
fidelity to these doctrines, and of their ability 
to maintain them under any form of Govern- 
ment where they may be required to exercise 
their functions. 

The Ministers of Foreign Despotisms ‘at 
Washington are active in the cause of their 
Governments. They are open advocates of the 
Despotic principle—untiring defamers of Eu- 
ropean Patriots—unrelenting enemies of Re- 
publicanism. What they do for Royalty here 
honorably, American Ministers should do in 
Europe for Republicanism. Let them be ac- 
tive for Liberty. 

Our Ministers abroad should be instructed 
to recognise a Republic the moment it is de- 
clared legitimately by the People’s will. 

Wherever in our negotiation with foreign 
Powers a word can be said, cr something gained 
for Liberty, it were disloyal to neglect the op- 
portunity. Here is an illustration of our mean- 
ing: 

From the National Intelligencer. 


“A treaty between the United States and 
Switzerland has been pending for several 
months past ; but it will be seen by the follow- 
ing extract from the Asmonean, the Hebrew 
organ in the city of New York, that the treaty 
will not probably be concluded, owiag to reli- 
gious disabilities interfering : 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 24, 1851. 
To Dr. M. Lilienthal, New York : 

The Secretary of State has directed me to 
acknowledge the receipt of the letter which 
you addressed to him under date of 21st inst. ; 
and to state, in reply, that this Government 
will not ratify a treaty with the Swiss Confede- 
racy which makes any discriminations against 
citizens of the United States of the Jewish 
persuasion. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, W. Hunter, 

Acting Chief Clerk. 

A righteous deternination *” 

Let the policy be «xtended—and concessions 
to the Principles of Xeligion and Civil Liberty 
be obtained, whereve possible. Why not seek, 
by negotiation, to secure from the Pope of 
Rome the recognitionof the Rights of Protest- 
ants within his domirions? 

—— mode of cirrying out the policy we 
have indicated is, to show especial considera- 
tion for Republican and Constitutional Goy- 
ernments in Europe. ; 

A revolutionary crgis is approaching in the 
Old World. Nations, it is expected, will throw 
off the yoke, and asbrt their right to freedom. 
Hungary will vind:gte her independence. _ It- 
aly will sweep away the gang of petty despots 
that infest her clasge ground. Shall the pa- 
per blockades of detironed usurpers be respect- 
ed by this Republi? Shall we permit our 
commerce to be intefered with by the absurd 
edicts of fugitive tymnts? Never. We should 
regard no blockadenot maintained by an ad- 
equate force. 

Finally, we hold itto be the duty of this Govern- 
ment to assert the Principle of Non-Interven- 
tion, by one nation in the affairs of another, 
and to urge the adoptioi of this Principle by 
every member of the family of civilized nations. 
It can do this consistently, as it has always 
observed it in its own conduct. It should urge 
it pertinaciously, and promptly remonstrate 
against every infraction of it. It is a Princi- 
ple of the Law of Nations; obedience to it is 
required by Justice and Humanity. Our Gov- 
ernment has already demanded a recognition 
of it in relation to one hemisphere ; it should 
demand its recognition in relation to both. Its 
own dignity, as a great Power in Christendom, 
fidelity to the principles on which its existence 
is grounded, a proper regard for the law of 
progress, its own interests in view of the dan- 
gerous power acquired by Absolutism from the 
repeated violation of this Principle, the fra- 
ternal duty it owes to nations, oppressed and 
down-trodden, reverence for God, and justice 
to mankind his offspring, require this at its 
hands. Failure to discharge this duty is trea- 
son to the interests of humanity. The law, 
love thy neighbor as thyself, is as binding on 
Governments as on individuals ; this law binds 
the individual not only to abstain from op- 
pressing his neighbor, but’ prevent, by all 
proper means, his oppression by others: and 
so it binds a Government. 

We hare room now for scarcely more than 
a statement of our views. The arguments by 
which they may be maintained, and the ob- 
jections to them be refuted, will constitute the 
material of much of our discussions hereafter. 


DEATH OF THE POET MONTGOMERY. 


The name of James Montgomery has been a 
household word in all the dwellings of Chris- 
tendom for more than half a century. His 
high poetic talents were even surpassed by his 
devotional spirit, and by the fervor and com- 
prehensiveness of his philanthropy. All his 
writings were pervaded with a warm and noble 
spirit of piety, and of interest in the present and 
future welfare of mankind. He is one of the 
few writers of whom we think it might with 
truth be said, that he penned no line which, 
dying, he would wish to blot. Many of his 
sweet and admirable hymns will, with those 
of Watts, Steele, and Wesley, continue to kindle 
the holy dévotions of the churches of every 
name while the world shall stand. He was a 
generous friend of liberty, and his poems in be- 
half of the African race, like those of Cowper 
and Campbell, were among the most powerful 
means of arousing the people of England to a 
sense of the horrors of the slaye trade, and dis- 
posing them to the great work of West Indian 
emancipation. We copy the following sentences 
from the New York Tribune : 

“Montgomery. was born on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1771, and consequently had just com- 
pleted the unusual allotment of four score years. 
On his eightieth birth-day, the 4th of the 
ee month, he planted an oak tree on the 
awn in front of the Infirmary of Sheffield, in 
which town he had resided from early life, 
Descended from parents who were attached to 
the Moravian faith, he received his education 





at a school belonging to that persuasion, and 


| never lost the impressions which were then 


made on his susceptible mind. His parents in- 


tended him to enter the ministry among the 


' Moravian brethren ; but finding himself disin- 
| clined to pursue that vocation, he entered a 
mercintile house, with a view to adopting that 
business as his permanent calling. eet 
deeply interested in politics, and having already 
attained a certain readiness and power in com- 
| position, he connected himself with a journal 
| in Sheffield, of which he soon became the lead- 
| ing editor. His freedom of remark on publie 
affairs subjected him to the suspicion of the 
Government. He was narrowly watched, and 
soon was made the subject of prosecution. He 
was first sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. This was in the year 1794 ; and during 
the next year he was condemned to six months’ 
imprisonment for a similar offence. 

* His first poetical work was “The Wanderer 
in Switzerland,” which appeared in 1806, and 
in spite of a scathing review in the Edinburgh, 
which was then in the full flush of youthful 
bloom and petulance, was received with signal 
favor by the public, and has passed through 
some fifteen editions. “The West Indies” was 
published in 1807: “Prison Amusements” in 
1810, though written sixteen years before ; 
“The World before the Flood” in 1813; 
“Greenland” in 1819; and the “ Pelican Isl- 
and” at a subsequent period. An edition of 
his collected works was issued in 1841.” 

The New Bedford Mercury makes the follow- 
ing statement, the principal facts in which 
were long since mentioned to us by the vener- 
ated and much-lamented Joseph Gales, senior : 

“Montgomery was educated at the Mora- 
vian Establishment at Fulneck, England, and 
strictly adhered to the tenets of the sect 
throughout his life. He was employed in boy- 
hood by Mr. Gales, father of Joseph Gales, of 
the National Intelligencer, who was then a 
bookseller in Sheffield; and he imbibed from 
Mr. Gales political sentiments of a liberal char- 
acter, which afterwards subjected him to much 
persecution. As editor of a radical paper called 
the Sheffield Iris, he incurred the displeasure of 
the English Government in George the Third’s 
time, and ‘was prosecuted, tried, found guilty of 
sedition, and sentenced to imprisonment in York 
Castle, where many of his poems were cont- 
posed. Later in life, he abandoned politics, 
and applied himselfexclusively to literary pur- 
suits and the furtherance of various philan- 
thropic movements. His peculiarity as a poet 
lies in the devotional and pathetic spirit of his 
works.” —Christian Statesman. 


FROM NEW MEXICO. 


SANTA Fe, New Mexico, 
October 30, 1851, 
To the Editor of the National Era : 


But little has transpired here during the last 
month of interest, other than what you will 
find recorded in the Gazette of this city. The 
Navajoe expedition has turned out a failure, as 
was anticipated by most persons here when it 
started. [It was miserably conceived, and 
abortion was but a reasonable expectation. 
Whether Colonel Sumner or the Department 
at Washington is to blame for the precipitate 
movements made here by the military depart- 
ment, I am not able to say; but there is cer- 
tainly a great lack of judgment manifested 
somewhere. There is but little doubt in my 
mind that the policy of retrenchment in the 
army. as Colonel Sumner is carrying it out 
here, will in the end be a vast increase of ex- 
penditure. A great number of horses died in 
the Navajoe expedition, mainly, I suppose, be- 
cause they had not enough to eat, while there 
was an abundance of corn and other forage 
on the road, which Colonel Sumner would not 
buy because he could not get it at his price. 
Three or four hundred skeleton-looking mules 
have been started for the States, which will 
probably die on the road. The military head- 
quarters in this city, which had but just been 
comfortably fitted up ata vast expense, have 
been abandoned, and new works are being 
erected at the Moro. This is economy and re- 
trenchment with a vengeance. 

Besides this, the army is in a bad condition. 
The officers are chagrined at the result of the 
Navajoe expedition. Sumner has made per- 
sonal enemies of several of them, while even 
the more prudent and reserved intimate that 
they think him greatly lacking in judgment, 
and not adapted to the post he is now filling. 
The policy of Colonel Sumner in buying, or 
rather refusing to buy, grain, has been some- 
thing like that of the fellow who tried tolearn 
his horse to live without eating anything, and 
the result has been the same—just as he got 
them learned they died. 

You will have quite a sprinkling of visiters 
from this Territory in Washington this winter. 
Major Weightman and Major Wingfield left 
us some time ago; Chief Justice, Baker left 
with the October mail; Hon. J. Houghton left 
here last week, in company with Captain A. 
W. Reynolds; and the Governor, I learn, pur- 
poses leaving as soon as the coming Legislature 
(which meets the first Monday, of December) 
adjourns. Besides these, there will be J. L. 
Collins, Esq., of the Gazette, I. Quinn, Esq., of 
Taos, and I know not how many others, 

What means all this posting off of so many 
of our officials to Washington—especially the 
Southern ones? Have the slavery propagand- 
ists some new scheme in caucus touching New 
Mexico # 

1 wrote you by the last month’s mail -that 
Judge Baker, or some of his friends for him, 
had got up a paper to be sent to Washington 
endorsing his official character since his arrival 
here, and that a counter statement had been 
also gotten up by the citizens, setting forth the 
particulars of his discreditable conduct during 
the first term of his court, which I then stated 
would be sent in by the same mail. The lat- 
ter paper was not sent, as | supposed then, but 
I learn it is to be sent by the present mail, or 
perhaps has already been sent by some of those 
who left here last week. It is but a simple 
statement of facts as they were. The Judge 
got zealous in the temperance cause just before 
he left here, and assisted in organizing a Di- 
vision of the Sons. He was elected Past Worthy 
Patriarch of the order, and, thus endorsed, left 
for the United States, drank a glass of gin be- 
fore he got cne hundred miles from Santa Fe, 
and will probably have a spree before he gets 
to Washington. The better portion of the 
Sons here are now satisfied that the whole 
movement, so far as Judge Baker and his 
friends were concerned, was a political manceu- 
vre to make capital of in the States, and bolster 
him up with the authorities at Washington. 

Soon after the departure of Judge Baker, it 
was remarked that the friends of the Governor 
had a similar paper in circulation, for the Goy- 
ernor’s benefit, to that which had been gotten 
up in behalf of the Judge, stating that he was 
sustained in his administration by all the in- 
telligent citizens of the Territory, and only op- 
posed by a few renegades in Santa Fe, who 
were opposed to all law and order. Steps were 
being taken to get up a counter paper for cir- 
culation shziumgh the Territory, making no re- 
flection of severity upon the Governor, but 
simply asking the authorities at Washington 
to make an investigation, by candid and disin- 
terested men, of the state of things here, and 
agreeing to abide by their decision. Whether 
the Governor had such a paper as the one al- 
luded to in circulation or not, I am not able to 
say, positively, as I did not see it; but if he had, 
he either deemed it prudent to drop it, from a 
consideration that “ prudence is the better part 
of valor,” or it has been subsequently so se- 
cretly circulated as to elude detection. I think 
it probable, however, that he has none such 
now in circulation, but that he will await the 
meeting of the Legislature—the majority of 
whom dre his pliant toolsk—and pocket a kind 
of legislative endorsement of his official course 
to carry with him to the States. This is only 
my surmise ; time will show if it be correct. 

The news of the Cuban failure does not ex- 
cite much feeling here. Sensible people gene- 
rally feel that we would be acting much more 
wisely in giving back some of our conquered 
territory than in trying to get more. 

For a few weeks we had a pretty efficient 
police in this city, who kept things pretty 
straight, but it has been broken up for want of 
funds to sustain it, and disorder is already upon 
the increase, A murder was perpetrated yester- 
day in open day, by one Mexican, upon the 

rson of another. The murderer is still at 
fie, and the Governor has offered $200 for 
his apprehension. 

The District Court for San Miguel county 
held a session week before last at San Miguel, 
Judge Watts presiding, and did quite a driving 
business in the criminal line. The District 
Court for Bernalillo county held a session last 
week at the i where the unhappy mur- 
ders of Burtinett and Skinner took place. The 
grand jury found no bill in either of these 








' indignation is felt toward the Governor and 


this, from what had already occurred. Great 


cases. No one, I presume, was disappointed in | 


I learn, was the son of a banker in New York. 
_ Business is dull, and money getting scarce 
in the Territory, and it is generally attributed 
to the policy of the military department, as 
that has hitherto afforded the principal sup- 
port to the farmers. Yours truly, 
OccIDENTALIS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 
Wepnespay, December 10. 

Mr. Berrien moved, and the petition of the 
members of the bar of the District of Colum- 
bia, asking an increase of salary of the judge 
of the civil court of the District of Columbia, 
was taken from the files of the Senate, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution submitted by Mr. Underwood, 
of inquiry into the propriety of constructing 
artificial reservoirs for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Ohio river, was adopted. 

Mr. Clemens and Mr. Dodge of [owa intro- 
duced bills, granting land to their respective 
States for railroad purposes. 

Mr. Underwood reported back the joint reso- 
lution making land warrants assignable. 

The resolution tendering to Kossuth a wel- 
come, was then taken up. 

Mr. Sumner addressed the Senate most elo- 
quently in favor of it. He gave the welcome 
to the man, because he deserved it. 

Mr. Stockton followed in support of the reso- 
lution. He was wlling to welcome Kossuth. 
He, however, did not agree with the sentiments 
expressed by Kossuth with regard to the Brit- 
ish monarchy. 

Mr. Clemens opposed the resolution. Kos- 
suth was not a republican till after defeat. He 
entered into the history of the Hungarian diffi- 
culty, and argued that it was a war of races, 
the Magyars asking iron rule over the Sclavo- 
nians. He thought much of the sympathy 
misplaced. He denied that Congress ever in- 
vited Kossuth, except as an emigrant. 

Mr. Shields and Mr. Foote both replied, 
and in favor of the resolution; the latter, with- 
out concluding, gave way to a motion, and the 
Senate adjourned. 


Tuvurspay, DeceMBER 11. 


Mr. Fish presented the memorial of George 
Talcott, late a colonel of ordnance and briga- 
dier general by brevet, complaining of injustice 
done him by the sentence of the court martial 
by which he was dismissed the service, and 
asking that an investigation may be made by 
the Senate. 

Mr. Hunter gave notice that he would to- 
morrow, or some early day, ask leave to bring 
in a bill to establish a board of accounts. 

Mr. Borland gave notice that he would take 
the first favorable occasion to ask leave to bring 
in a bill to amend the act of 1831 in relation 
to cutting timber on the public lands. 

Mr. Miller gave notice that“he would to- 
morrow, or some early day, ask leave to bring 
in a bill providing for future patentees. 

Mr. Fish submitted the foliowing resolution, 
which was read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be di- 
rected to communicate to the Senaté a copy of 
the proceedings of the General Court Martial, 
held in the city of Washington in June and 
July last, upon the trial of George Talcott, 
colonel of ordnance and brigadier general by 
brevet in the army of the United States, and 
of the testimony taken before the said court, 
together with the finding and sentence of the 
court and the approval of the President. 
Adopted. 

Mr. Davis submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was considered and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
amending the laws in relation to alien and 
other passengers on board of vessels, so as to 
secure more effectually the penalties for the 
violation of such law. 

Mr. Dodge, of Wisconsin, in pursuance of 
notice, obtained leave to bring in a bill grant- 
ing to the State of Wisconsin a donation of 
the public lands to aid in the construction of a 
railroad from the city of Milwaukee to the 
Mississippi river; which was twice read and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
Mr. Fish, in pursuance of notice, obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to establish a Mint of 
the United States in the city of New York; 
which was twice read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. Walker, in pursuance of notice, obtain- 
ed leave to bring in a bill to grant to the State 
of Wisconsin the military reservations at Fort 
Winnebago, in that State, to aid in improving 
the navigation of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers ; 
which was twice read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. Underwood, in pursuance of notice, ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill to procure a re- 
vision of, the acts ot Congress, and also of the 
statute laws in force in the District of Colum- 
bia; which was twice read and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Borland, in pursuance of notice, obtain- 
ed leave to bring in a bill to revive a portion of 
an act for the relief of the widows of deceased 
soldiers ; which was twice read and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. Bright hoped that the Senate would first 
agree to take up the resolution submitted by 
him in relation to the suspension of the 35th 
rule, and moved to suspend the special order 
with that view ; which was agreed to. 

The resolution was then read : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, Doorkeeper, and Assist- 
ant Doorkeeper, shall be chosen on the third 
Monday of the present Congress, and on the 
second Monday of the first session of each suc- 
ceeding Congress. 

The question on the adoption of the resolu- 
tion was taken by yeas and nays—yeas 20, 
nays 24. 

he Senate then proceeded to ballot for 
Chaplain, when there were forty-five ballots; 
necessary to a choice, 23; and the Rev. Dr. 
Butler, having received 25 votes, was declared 
duly elected. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Seward, in 
relation to the welcome to be given to Kos 
suth, came up as the unfinished business; 
when 

Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, coneluded his re- 
marks, and the debate was continued until a 
late hour, Messrs. Badger, Cass, Berrien, Hale, 
Douglas, Dawson, and others, participating. 

The Senate adjourned. 


Monpay, DecemBer 15. 


Mr. Hunter, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported back the bill to establish a branch of 
the mint of the United States in California, 
with an amendment. 

Mr. Hunter explained that the bill was the 
same as that passed last year; and it was or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, called up the reso- 

lution introduced by him declaring the acts of 
Congress known as the Compromise acts to be 
a delinitive settlement of the questions growing 
out of the subject of slavery. 
It was debated by Messrs. Butler, Foote, and 
Rhett., The Senate adjourned, Mr. Rhett hav- 
ing the floor. We shall notice the debate in 
our next. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wepnespay, Decemeer 10. 
The Journal having been read, the House, on 
motion of Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, went into 
Committee on the state of the Union, Mr. 
Richardson, of Illinois, in the Chair, for the 
purpose of taking up the joint resolution rela- 
tive to land warrants. 

The resolution was referred to the commit- 
tee, as was an amendment by Mr. Marshall, of 
Kentucky, securing rights of deceased officers 
and soldiers, 

Mr. Cobb, of Alabama, introduced a bill ex- 
tending the provisions of the act of 1830 to 
that of 1790, conveying to revolutionary sol- 
diers the Same advantages, as to settlement, as 
are enjoyed by those who were engaged in the 
Mexican war. . 

Messrs, Ross, of Pennsylvania, and Smith, of 
Alabama, were excused from acting—the for- 
mer on Naval Affairs, the latter on Claims. 

» Mr. Smith, of Alabama, gave notice that at 
an early day he should move a joint resolu- 
tion, directing the Secretary of State to fur- 
nish Louis Kossuth with the acts of Congress 
against treason and misdemeanors, to prevent 
his making any more seditious speeches. 

Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, inquired if the 
gentleman from Alabama wished to re-enact 
the law against sedition, 

Mr. Smith did not wish to re-enact any such 
ek but he wanted no more Pampero expedi- 
ions. 

The Speaker said, as the motion had been 
objected to, it was not competent for the House 
to take a vote; but a motion could be given by 





Judge Baker for their course in these murders, 
and think with good reason. Mr. Burtinett, 


leaving it with the Clerk. 
Mr. Robinson, of Indiana, gave notice of a 


. 


resolution, extending u welcome to Louis Kos- 
suth; which was objected to. 
Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, requested to be 


excused from acting as chai f the Com- 
mitteee on Pinions yp cen cegy 


Mr. Jones has introduced a resolution, the 

eo of ct is revent members from 
eriving emoluments for presenting clai 

which Ar. Bocock, of Virginia, ma 

conveying undeserved imputations, but which 

was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary. 

+ Tuurspay, Decemser 11. 

Mr. Mace has been appointed on the Com- 
mittee of Claims, to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the excuse from service on that committee 
of Mr. Smith ; Mr. Florence has been appoint- 
ed on the Committee on Naval Affairs, to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the excuse from 
service on that committee of Mr. Ross; and 
Mr. Davis, of Indiana, has been appointed on 
the Committee on Public Expenditures, to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by excuse from service 
on that committee of Mr. Johnson, of Tennes- 
see. 

On motion of Mr. Disney, he was excused 
from further service on the Committee on 
Elections, and the Speaker was authorized to 
fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Phelps, by unanimous consent, in pur- 
suance of previous notice, introduced a bill 
granting the right of way and making a grant 
of land to the State of Missouri, in aid of the 
construction of a railroad from St. Louis to the 
western line of said State; which was read 
twice and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. Houston said that, from the disposition 
manifested yesterday by the House to have the 
President’s Message referred to appropriate 
committees, he felt called upon to move that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the-Union, for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing that object. 





This motion was agreed to, and the House 
went into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, (Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, in the 
chair.) and proceeded to consider the annual 
Message of the President of the United States. 

The Speaker laid before the House the report 
of the Secretary of War on the subject of for- 
tifications, in reply to a resolution of the last 
Congress. 

The Speaker then laid before the House the 
report of the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives of the disbursements of the contingent 
fund for the year ending December 1. 1851. 
Referred to the Committee on Accounts, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Also, a report of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, containing a list of the invalids, widows, 
and orphans, now on the navy pension roll of 
the United States. Laid on the table, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Hascall, by unanimous consent, gave 
notice of a motion for leave to introduce a bill 
concerning invalid pensioners, and a bill au- 
thorizing the names of certain widows of revo- 
lutionary officers and soldiers to be placed on 
the pension list. 

Mr. Hall gave notice of his intention to in- 
troduce a bill organizing Nebraska Territory. 

On motion of Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, it 
was ordered, that when the House adjourn to- 
day, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

And then the House adjourned. 


Monpay, DeczemBer 15. 


Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, the rules having been 
suspended for that purpose, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution, whieh was read, considered, 
and agreed to, viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested, 80 far as in his judgment 
may be compatible with the public interest, to 
communicate to this House any information in 
possession of the Executive respecting the im- 
prisonment, trial, and sentence, of Sohn S. 
Thrasher, in the Island of Cuba, and to his 
right to claim the protection of the Govern- 
ment as a native-born citizen of the United 
States. 

The Senate resolution in relation to Kossuth 
was taken up and passed, We notice the pro- 
ceedings in another place. 

An attempt to suspend the rules, to allow 
the introduction of a resolution by Dr. Fitch, 
pronouncing as libellous the resolve of a former 
Congress against the Mexican war, failed, two- 
thirds not. voting for it. Various resolutions of 
inquiry were agreed to, and the House ad- 
journed. 





THE FREE DEMOCRACY OF HAMILTON CO,, 0. 
Are requested to meet on the 23d day of December, 
1851, in Cincinnati, in the Hall over Levi Coffin’s 
store, on Court street, between Main and Wal- 
nut, to make arrangements for the Presidential cam- 
paign. Let all the townships be fully represented. 
The meeting will commence its session at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

RICHARD GAINES, Jr., Chairman. 
NovemBer 26,1851. - 








AN APPROPRIATE GIF? FOR CHRISTMAS OR 
NEW YEAR, 


IN VARIOUS STYLES OF BINDING— 

From individuals to the‘r Pastor ; 

From scholars to their Teacher ; 

From children to psrents or parents to children ; 

From brother to siater ; 

From merchatt to clerk ; 

From mechaniz to ap; rentice ; 

From friend to friend— 
of intrinsic and permanent value, and will often and long 
remind of the donor, viz: 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 
in one volume croan qnarto—the only complete Dictiunary 
of the language 
G. & ©. MERRIAM, Publishers. 
Sold by TAYLOR & MAURY, Washington City, and all 
Booksellers. 





SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 1852, 
Pe: now reaiy for mailing to any part of the Uni-ed States 
From this number the publie will be enabled to form an 
opinion of what is to be expected throughont the year. It 
contains 10% page of original American Literature, compri- 
sing thirty three arcicles fron the pens of dictingnished au- 
tnors, among them the following : 
Reynell Coates, M. D, John S Dwight. 
Dr. Wiliiam Elder Thomas Dunn English, M. D, 
Dr. P. Orderman 
J H. Bixby. 
Clara Moreton 
Emily S. Brown. 
Alice Carey. 
Harriet Cecil Hunt. 
Martha Griffith. 
Edward Koth. 


Charles G. Leland. 

C. P. Cranch. 

Henry A. Clark. 

Margaret Junken. 

Henry B. Hirst. 

R. H. Stoddart. 

George 3. Burieieh 

Catharine M. Morris. 

Rev. W. H. Furness,D D. Kdwars Pollook. 

Mrs.L H Sigourney Rev Kdwara E. Hale. 

The article by the Rev. E E, Hale is another of the $100 
prize stories 

“Puck's Post Folio” of Wit and Whimaicalities is par- 
ticularly rich. 

This number contains six pages of the latest Musical, Ar- 
tistic, and Literary intelligence, including notices of the 
best recent foreign publications. This department, as pre- 
pared by Mr ‘-hariles G Leland, we are confident, will af- 
ford general satisfaction. 


THE EMBELLISHMENTS 
cannot be surpassed and ar- 24 in number, viz: 
The Morning Bath. A Mezzotint on Steel, by J Sartain 
after a picture painted by U. Begas, in the possession of 
Elizabeth, Queen of Prussia 

Vignette [icle-pages. Allegorical Design. 
Engraved on Steel, by J. Sartain. 
Leila. A Line and S-ipple Engraving «n Steel, by Inman 
and Sona, after the original by Lebrasseur 
The Painter In the Woods, after a Pioture by T. Cres- 
wick. 
The Chase in the Olden Time, after a Water Color Picture 
by Dodgson. 

A Hawking Party, from a Desien hy Gilbert 

Love #ni Glory, after Design by Gilbert. 

Portrait of Peter f. Rothermel, from Daguerreotype by 
Root. 4 

Denizens of the Forest. 

Picto: ial Enigma. 

Rebus Illuatrytion of Proverbial Philosophy. 

Music the Food of Love. 

Private Rehearsal. 

Politeness in the Eighteenth Century. 

Note of Interrogation. 

Politeness in the Nineteenth Century. 

Design for Cottage in the Italian Styte. By T. Wadskier, 
Architect. : 

Ground Plan, an1 Plan of ag ao Story. 
Three Groups of six Fashion Figures. 
Patterns for Needlework, 


As a Christmas or New Year's Gift, nothing can 
be more appropriate. 
Single copies of this magnificent number, only 25 cente, 


or five copica fur one dollar. It can be done up in wrappers 
and sent by mail without injury to the engravings. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

One copy one year. $3. Two copies one year, $5. Five 
copies one year, $10. Ten coptes one year, $0, and an extra 
copy to a person sending a olub of ten. 

O2s~ Sinall notes of the different Sta‘es received at par. 
Ciao subscriptions sent to the different post offices. *ddress 

Deo. 11. JOHN SARTAIN & CO¥ Phitadelphia 


Drawn and 


O¢F" Postmasters and others forming clubs will oblige the 
proprietors by sending their orders early. 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES Cc, PEIRCE, 
ati. 
Bisset & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 


JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ae- 








knowledgment of a , and to administer oaths and affirm- 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 
Alabama Connecticut - Delaware 
Iilinois Indiana lowa 
Kentnok: Louisiana Michigan 
Mississippi Maine 
TR a 
P a R Island ui 
ene Vermont Wiseonsin. 
Sponatattention given tocollections and to thetaking of 
No, 114 Main atrett- Faly 2%, 
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_ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IMPORTANT DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
KOSSUTH AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Seward’s resolution, pro- 
posing a cordial welcome, on behalf of Con- 
gress, to Louis Kossuth, of Hungary, was takea 
up, read a second time, and constdered as in 
Committee of the Whole. After ar able 
speech from Mr. Seward in its support, Mr. 
Shields of Illinois moved to strike out all after 
the word Resolved, and insert the following: 

“That a committee of three .be inted 
by the Chair, to wait upon Louis Kossuth, 
) thoanei of Hungary, and to introduce him 
to the Senate.” 

Mr. Shields disclaimed unfriendliness to the 
resolution of Mr. Seward, or to that gentle- 
man, but his amendment was, in fact, a tran- 
script of the action of the Senate in the case 
of Lafayette ; and he thought it preferable. 

The Chair decided that the amendment was 
not in order, as the resolution of Mr. Seward 
was a joint resolution, and the amendment 
simply proposed action by the Senate. After 
some delay on this point, 

Mr. Berrien of Georgia obtained the floor, 
and addressed the Senate at length, in opposi- 
tion to any action at all by Congress. In clo- 
sing his speech, he moved the following amend- 
ment, demanding the yeas and nays: 

“And be it further resolved, That the wel- 
come thus afforded to Louis Kossuth be extend- 

ed to his associates. who have landed on our 
shores; but while welcoming these Hungarian 
patriets to an asylum in our country, and to 
the protection which our laws do and always 
will afford to them, it is due_to candor to de- 
clare that it is not the perpoe of Con to 
depart from the settled policy of this Govern- 
ment, which forbids all interference with the 
domestic concerns of other nations.” 


Mr. Hale followed in support of the resolu- 
tion, and against the amendment. 

Mr. Soulé rose to explain his own position, 
and vindicate his course in introducing a simi- 
lar resolution the other day. 

The subject was resumed the next day, when 
Mr. Sumner made an eloquent. speech in sup- 
port of the resolution. Mr. Clemens of Ala- 
bama opposed it with great virulence. Mr. 
Shields of Illinois, and Mr. Stockton of New 
Jersey, came to its support in well-timed, effect- 
ive speeches. Mr. Foote exposed, with keen 
sarcasm, the flimsy authorities on which the 
Senator from Alabama had relied, in his impu- 
tations against Kossuth ; and then the Senate 
adjourned. 

The opposition to any action by Congress, 
designed to honor Kossuth, originates with the 
slaveholding members—Messrs. Dawson and 
Berrien of Georgia, Mr. Underwood of Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Clemens of Alabama, having al- 
ready committed themselves openly. Other 
Senators from the South, together with some 
Hunker Whig members from the North, sym- 
pathize, and will act with them. 

Messrs. Seward, Sumner, and Hale, so ob- 
noxious for their Anti-Slavery position, have 
thus far been the most eloquent advocates of 
the resolution ; but great credit is due to the 
able ang energetic manner in which Messrs. 
Shields and Stockton, Democratic members 
from Illinois and New Jersey, and Mr. Foote, 
Senator from the slave State of Mississippi, 
have supported it. We make these remarks, 
that Kossuth, his fellow-exiles, the republicans 
of Europe, and the liberty-loving People of the 
United States, may see what is the real source 
of that dastardly Conservatism in this country 
which shrinks from manifesting effective sym- 
pathy with the Popular Cause in Europe. 

We forgot to say in the proper place, that, 
on the first day of the discussion, Mr. Miller 
of New Jersey, succeeding Mr. Hale, gave the 
resolution a qualified support, indicating, how- 
ever, a disposition to qualify it with the memo- 
rable amendment of Mr. Berrien. 


Tvurspay, DECEMBER 9. 


The joint resolution offered by Mr. Sewarp, 
concerning Louis Kossuth, having been taken 
up, was read a second time and considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SEWARD. I have said that I should 
postpone a discussion of this — upon its 
merits at the present time. I shall advert, in 
the first place, simply to the circumstances 
under which it comes before Congress. - 

If the distinguished personage whom it is the 
design of this resolution to honor had floated 
upon our shores unbidden and unheralded, there 
would have been no great embarrassment in 
suffering his arrival to pass unnoticed by Con- 

. But the case is widely different. The 

ongress of the United States found him a 
prisoner in Asia Minor—an exile from his 
native land, in an effort for the redemptior of 
which he had failed. They caused the Presi- 
dent of the United States to express to him the 
sympathy of Congress with him in his exile and 
misfortunes; and they tendered to him an in- 
vitation to come to America as an asylum, in 
one of the vessels of the public navy. The 
President of the United States executed these 
instructions, and, in pene of that, it is 
known to all the world that Kossuth was libe- 
rated from his captivity, and is now upon our 
shores. The President of the United States, in 
anticipation of his arrival, informed Congress, 
on their assembling at the present session, that 
he had executed their instructions, and that the 
arrival of this illustrious man was hourly ex- 
pected; and he recommended to Congress to 
take into consideration the proper manner 

and ceremonial of receiving him who had been 
brought here under their authority. This of 
itself was sufficient to engage the attention of 
the civilized world for the action of Congress in 
relation to the personage whose name and fame 
at this time fills the eye and ear of the world. 
But the action of the Gioveransent has not stop- 
here. In pursuance of its recommenda- 
tion, and at the instance of the President and 
the Administration, the subject has been opened 
in this chamber. A debate has been opened 
upon the question submitted by the President. 
nder such cireumstances, absolute silence 
would amount to nothing short of neglect ; and 
neglect would be liable to be construed, in my 
poor judgment, into indignity. It is under these 
circumstances that this question comes before 
Con, ; and I am sure that it is not the in- 
tention of the Senate that their treatment 
of Louis Kossuth should be capable of being 
construed into indignity. If such should be the 
result, the consequence would be the inflicting 
a wound upon the generous and noble heart of 
a friend to liberty, whose gratitude we had 
ined and stimulated, and in whose bosom we 
ad enkindled the expectation of a warm, and 
erous, and cordial weldome. Such would 
Be the effect upon him. The effect upon his 
country would be to subdue the feeling of af- 
fection and gratitude which the expression of 
sympathy in their misfortunes thus far has 
awakened. The effect of it would be to 
point the hopes and expectations of the frien 
of freedom hout the world ; and, finally, 
it would have the effect to encourage the advo- 
cates of oppression throughout E in their 
efforts to prevent the transition of the nations 
of Europe from under_ of force to vol- 


un systems of government, such as we have 
catabliohed and commended rs their adoption. 
Under such circumstances, I was not at li 

to consent to be understood as being willing 








indieate dodo ting ehdb qeanice 
gress in a form which it seemed to me all * 


[Mr. Hare.) It would have received my vote 
if it had said less. It would have received it 
under circumstances, if it had been pressed, 
and I should have endeavored to co-operate with 
the honorable mover of it in avoiding any 
amendments: which might embarrass its pas- 
sage. But that has passed by ; and upon look- 
ing round upon what might be substituted 
now for it, it has seemed to me that if there is 
one sentiment more plainly and unquestionably 
expressed by the American people than any 
other in regard to the Hungarian revolution, 
and in regard to the hero and champion of 
Hangery, it is that of WELCOME TO THE SHORES 
oF THE Unitep States. Taking that idea as 
my guide, I have merely submitted a joint res- 
olution, in which Congress declare that they 
give to Louis Kossuth, whom they have invited 
hither, a cordial welcome. Less than this, Mr. 
President, no man can propose who thinks it 
proper that we should in our action here take 
any notice whatever of his arrival; and more 
than this we may well be content to waive, 
knowing that something like poy Te nothing, 
must pass, and that this is better than nothing. 

I would have the passage of this resolution 
communicated to Kossuth by the President, the 
Executive organ of the 5 lic. rear a my 
own feelings desire further expression, I con- 
sent to waive it, under the consideration that 
the simplicity of the act will give it a peculiar 
power. I know notin the history of this nation 
a more sublime spectacle—I know not in the 
history of modern times a more sublime spec- 
tacle—than would be afforded by hearing the 


the American People, give to the representative 
of the cause of popular government in Euro 

a cordial welcome, on his escape from the seis 
of his position and his arrival in this land, 
where that system of government is established 
and in full and successful operation. There is 
a simplicity about it which is worthy the dig- 
nity of the American Government and the 
American People. There is a simplicity in it 
worthy the character of the illustrious citizen 
whom it proposes to honor, As I have said, I 
have no tenacity in regard to this measure in 
preference to any other, which would make me 
averse to accepting any other. It seems to me 
to be preferable to that of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Illinois, [Mr. Surexps,] upon the 
ground that, having been adopted here, it will 
undoubtedly be adopted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and will thus be a national act ; and 
I confess I am desirous, as the Congress of the 
United States did bring or cause Kossuth to be 
brought here under their authority, that his 
— should be a national act, and that the 
two Houses of Congress should not be divided, 
but should act together in this great proceed- 
ing. This form, also, seems to commend itself 
to adoption by the Senate, because it stops short 
of committing Congress to-any action beyond 
the words—beyond the simple national action 
of giving Kossuth a cordial welcome. What I 
desire is not the utterance of words: what | 
want to have Congress do is to act—to extend 
the welcome to Kossuth which the world ex- 
pects him +8 receive. 

Objections have been made, to which I will 
advert very briefly. It has been said, or inti- 
mated,-that we are not well aware of the merits 
of Kossuth—not well acquainted with the char- 
acter of Kossuth—that we do not know, cer- 
tainly, that he is entitled to this attention from 
the American People. 

Mr. President, in the course of human events, 
we see the nations of Europe struggling to 
throw off the despotic systems of government, 
and attempting to establish a Government 
based upon the principles of republicanism or 
of constitutional monarchy. Whenever such 
efforts are made, it invariably happens that the 
existing despotisms of Europe endeavor to sup- 
press the high and holy endeavor, and to subdue 
the people by whom it is made. The conse- 
quence is, that despotism has one common 
cause ; and it results that the cause of civil and 
constitutional liberty has, in all countries, be- 
come one common cause—the common cause of 
mankind against despotism. Now, whatever 
nation leads the way at any time—at any 
crisis—in this contest for civil liberty, it be- 
comes, as we perceive, the representative of all 
the nations of the earth. e once occupied 
that noble and interesting position, and we en- 
gaged the ye of civilized men through- 
out the world. No one can deny that now, or 
recently, Hungary took that position. We had 
a messenger on the spot ready. to acknowledge 
her independence ; and thus our own proceed- 
ings show that we, in common with the friends 
of civil liberty elsewhere, hailed Hungary as 
such a representative of the nations of the earth. 
Mr. President, it happens, in the providence 
of God, whenever @ nation thus assumes to open 
this controversy for liberty in behalf of the na- 
tions of the earth, some one man more thar 
another becomes identified with the struggling 
people, by his virtues, his wisdom, his valor, or 

is sufferings, until he eclipses all others who 
may be associated with him, and comes to be 
regarded by the country itself in whose behalf 
he labors, or struggles, or suffers, and is re- 
garded by mankind as the representative of that 
nation and of that great cause. 

The deliverance of Switzerland brings up the 
association at once of the name of William 
Tell ; the struggle of Scotland for national in- 
dependence calls up thename of Wallace ; and. 
all over the world, no man ever hears the Ameri- 
can Revolution spoken of, but it calls up before 
him the majestic form of Washington : so, Mr. 
President, it has’ happened that the name of 
Hungary calls up at once the one great and 
towering fame of the author, the hero, and the 
sufferer of the Hungarian revolution. How, 
then, shall we say that we do not know that 
Kossuth is worthy to be regarded as the friend 
and advocate of liberty in his own country? 
Shall we say that he does not merit the homage 
paid to him as the leader of the Hungarian 
revolution? Hungary herself has set the seal 
upon his merits, and has concluded that ques- 
tion ; and it would be as unreasonable and ab- 
surd to listen to those who should disparage 
the fame and character of Washington, as to 
those who stand doubting and hesitating 
whether in honoring Kossuth we are really 
honoring the cause of liberty and the cause of 
his unfortunate country. 

ope it is asked, why should the —— 
people engage in ing these honors to Kos- 
suth *—for, granting alf his merits, still he has 
done nothing for America. That is true, sir; 
he never did anything for America—for we 
have reached that time when no man living out 
of America can confer upon us a benefit. We 

are beyond the reach of beneficence, other than 
that which we may receive at the hands of the 
Creator and Preserver of all nations. But do 
we reward only those who confer benefits on 
us? Certainly not. We honor all those who 
serve the glorious cause of civil liberty through- 
outthe earth. That is our cause, and we honor 
those who advance and promote it. But 
although Kossuth has done nothing for this 
country, Europe has. It has sent us a Lafay- 
ette, a Kosciusko, @ De Kalb, and a Steuben ; 
and they have created a debt against us, which, 
while we cannot pay it to the illustrious dead, 
still we can find fit recipients for the payment 
in oe of the illustrious living. 

I will notice a single other objection, and then 
I will leave this resolution to its fate. It is the 
apprehension that, by the adoption of this or a 
similar measure, the Con of the United 
States would commit itself to some act of inter- 
vention in the affairs of Eyrope, by which the 
Government of the United States may be em- 
barrassed in its foreign relations. I am a lover 
of peace, and [ shall never freely give my con- 
sent to any measure which I think will tend to 
involye this nation in the calamities of a foreign 
war. I belieye that while our mission is a mis- 
sion of republicanism, yet that we shall best 
execute that mission by maintaining peace at 
home and peace with all mankind, and thu 
yy the greatness of example, convince manki: 
of the excellence of the republican system. If 
T saw in this measure a step in advance towards 
the bloody field of contention on the shores of 
ey 20 , too, would hesitate before I would 
vote for it. But I see no advance towards any 
such danger in doing a simple act of national 
justice and magnanimity. 

I think that no man will deny the principle 
that a nation may do for the cause of liberty 
in other Ae giy haere - laws phe gan 
do not forbi m upon that prin- 
Ci at what the ‘awe’ of nations do not 
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the laws of catenkds not forbid Maen : 
the laws of nations do not forbid sympathy 
with the exile—sympathy with the o 
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of an exile flying from the 
walls of his burning and desolated city and 
his falling State? The laws of nature require, 
and the laws of nations demand, bicy agovets to 
those who flee from sy age and despair. 
This is all that we have done, and all that we 
to do. We have invitéd Kossuth here ; 
we have procured his release from captivity ; 
we have brought him here; and now we only 
propose to say to him, as he stands before A. 
upon our own shore, as his eyes are direc 
towards us, and while we know that the eyes 
of the civilized world are fixed upon him and 
us, “ Louis Kossuth, in the name and behalf of 
the American people, we bid you & cordial 
welcome.” 4 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am desirous 
that this resolution should pass. I beg: to 
assure the honorable Senator from Mississipp!, 
[Mr. Foorx,] who is now within my hearing, 
that I shall use words with no sectional, no 
hidden, or sinister meaning. I think I can use 
pure English, and use language in its general 
acceptation among the people of the United 
States, even as far south as civilization extends. 
Laughter.] With no qualification at all, lam 

esirous that the resolution should pass. I am 
so desirous, sir, that it should pass, that I will 
interpose no amendment, because the honorable 
Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] whom’ I 
have in my eye, thinks that, on a former ocea- 
sion, an amendment which I proposed proved 
very fatal to a resolution which he introduced. 
But my own opinion is, that the amendment 
lost strength by being tacked to his resolution, 
langhiber and that, if I should have intro- 
duced it as an original measure, it would have 
passed. 

But, sir, 1 want to address myself to those 
who think this resolution wants a precedent, 
and that the only precedent which~is to be 
found is the reception which was given to the 
justly catebeatal! Lafayette. A very eloquent 
eulogy was passed upon the services of that in- 
dividual; and those services entitled him to the 
reception which was tendered him when he 
visited our shores as the champion of liberty, 
something more than a quarter of a century 
since. I want to take the case of Lafayette, 
and see if it is not a case in point. When the 
idea was first presented to the mind of Lafay- 
ette, Here are a transatlantic people—a wide 
ocean (an ocean wider then by a thousand 
miles, for all practical purposes, than it is now, 
since the introduction of steam navigation) be- 
tween him and this transatlantic people, who 
had risen with the energy of freemen to de- 
clare their rights, and were struggling for 
their lives to maintain these rights—if Lafay- 
ette, instead of the noble devotion and chivalry 
with which he threw himself into the contest, 
had set himself to the task of searching the 
musty records of the hat to discover a prece- 
dent, how long would it have been before he 
would have thrown his life and all his energies 
into the struggle to assist in establishing free- 
dom and the supremacy of human rights? 
Sir, it would have been a long time—man 
centuries would have passed away before caok 
a precedent could have been found. He found 
none for the occasion, and the occasion made a 
precedent. 

Now, sir, one word with regard to prece- 
dents. What has been the history of the 
United States? Why, sir, instead of following 
precedents, they have been making precedents. 
This is their duty and their destiny. The hon- 
orable Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Foore.] 
it seems to me, cannot hear the word precedent, 
which sounds so much like President, without 
calling up some —— besides—— 

Mr. FOOTE, .of Mississippi, (interposing.) 
Really, now, the gentleman is thinking of the 
time when he ran for the office of President! J 
thought it possible the idea would run in his 
mind, although the pronunciation is very dis- 
tinct. 

Mr. HALE, (resuming.) Well, sir, in pro- 
nunciation I will yield to the honorable Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, but in nothing else, sir. 
I will go further. In dictionaries, in prece- 
dents, and in pronunciation, I will yield to him. 
but in nothing further, sir. And, sir, I think 
it is a little ungenerous for the honorable Sena- 
tor from Mississippi to come from the field 
which he has so successfully won—to come 
here with his Paper cap and sword by his 
side, in the midst of the unin honors with 
which his State has crowned him, with such a 
fling at my poor claims, which were so long 
ago rejected. [Laughter.] 

I ok him, sir, when all these honors are 
heaped upon him, if he cannot. enjoy them so 
long as he sees “ Mordecai the Jew sitting at 
the king’s gate?” I did hope better things of 
him. I had hoped that prosperity would have 
taught him a better lesson ; but it seems that 
all such hopes are doomed to disappointment. 

1 was saying, sir, that it has been the prov- 
ince of the United States not only to make 
Presidents, but precedents. I believe that the 
members of the Continental Congress assem- 
bled on the 4th of July, 1776, to make the 
declamation that they had a right to political 
freedom, acted entirely without precedent; a 
precedent was not to be found where a people 
had come tegether in peaceful conclave to 
throw off the restraints of that Government 
they had been taught to support, and to cease 
to render the obedience they had been accus- 
tomed to render to the water country. But 
they thought not of precedents then. They 
were acting without a precedent, too, when— 
after the justice of that dectaration had been 
vindicated by a seven years’ war, and an ex- 
perience of a few years of peace had told them 
that peace itself might become valueless with- 
out something to render its blessings more per- 
manent and valuable—they assembled together 
in the Convention which framed our Constitu- 
tion. They were acting entirely without a pre- 
cedent. 1 believe you may search the history 
of the world, and you cannot find an instance 
in which the representatives of a nation came 
together and formed a written constitution. It 
was the second in the history of the world, and 
the first was framed on board the Mayflower, 
when the Pilgrims were on their way from 
Delfthaven to this country. 

These, sir, were all cases without. precedent. 
Why, sir, the history of this country has been 
without precedent; and we, so far from follow: 
ing in the footsteps of those nations which have 
gone before us, have been making instead of 
following precedents; and so, sir, I trust we 
shall continue to do. 

And now, sir, in respect to this resolution of 
sympathy and good feeling, and whatever else 
it may be, with Kossuth—what is to be the ef- 
fect of it? It may look to something ulterior 
in the minds of some gentlemen, but it does 
not of itself indicate anything of that sort. It 
does not bind the people of this country to any- 
thing else; but it is simply ar expression of 
what the whple people feel—of deep sympathy 
with Kossuth. ey look upon him as the liy- 
ing representative of the great principle which 
has been the idol of their affection, and most 
reverently cherished. They look upon him as 
the vindicator, in the struggles which he has 
sustained in his own country, of those great 
sentiments which are the most dear to the 
whole American people, and the most deepl 
impressed on the whole American heart. And, 
sir, it is because the people of this country look 
apo him as the representative of those princi- 
ples and the living imbodiment of those char- 
acteristics which are so dear to their own af- 
fections, that they desire, in the most solemn 
form in which the American people and the 
Congress of the United States can do it, to ex- 
press all those feelings, by giving to this dis- 
tinguished individual, who has come to our 
shores, a public and honorable reception. And, 
sir, shall the representatives of the American 

ple hesitate? Shall they pause? Shall 
they be afraid to give utterance, in the most 
solemn and effective manner in which they can 
do it, to the sentiments which the great body 
of the people entertain? Si if we are to 
pause before we give utterance to the senti- 
ments of a resolution like this, from the fear that 
they will give offence. to some of the other na- 
tions of the earth, we may as well abandon the 
idea of carrying out the principles which are 
implanted in the Constitution under which we 
are organized to-day. I have. no doubt, sir. 
that the very forms of that Constitution, an 
the sentiments which are there contained, gave 
offence, and that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence agro offence, at the time of their promulga- 
tion. The same doctrines, when promulgated, 
give offence now; and they will continue to do 

until the latest period of time, to the despots 
both of the Old World and the New. 
will never be pleasant and table; and if 
the people and Government of the United States 
pause, and reckon, and calculate how ‘the ex- 
on and utterance of their sentiments may 
8 made palatable and avoid giving offence to 
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to those that are offended, whenever the senti- 
ments of liberty are uttered, that they are of 
value. It is because they will testify to the vic- 
tims of oppression everywhere, that there is a 
feeling of: sympathy, of commiseration, of condo- 
lence, and ofrespect, in the hearts ofall the Ame- 
rican people with them in their misfortunes— 
it is because of this that this resolution has 
any value. And if you stop to fortify it with 
provisos, qualifications, reseryations, and exclu- 
sions and conclusions, it may be a very good 
special plea, but a very poor channel through 
which the sympathy of the American people is 
to find vent, utterance, and expression. 

No, sir, let the expression of these sentiments 
be broad, manly, open, unqualified, and direct. 
Let them be expressed in the plainest terms in 
which the English language is capable of pre- 
senting those sentiments and ideas which to- 
day are beating and vibrating in the hearts of 
the whole American people. Let the heavings 
and uprisings of the great American heart, 
which has heen moved by the advent of this 
man to our shores as it has not been moved for 
more than a quarter of a century past, find a 
corresponding emotion here in the hearts of 
their Fepreventedives in the Senate and Congress 
assembled. Let us not be afraid that there is 
any danger of compromising ourselves, or of 
giving rise to any step which we may hereafter 
have need to retrace and retract. I trust, as 
has been said by @ distinguished American 
statesman on anothet occasion, that he “takes 
no steps backward’—such will be the lan- 
guage of the Americtn Senate and the Ameri- 
can people, “that wetake no step backward.” 
They have planted their banners; they are un- 
furled; they have written their sentiments 
where the world may read them, and from 
whence, I trust in Got, that all time cannot ef- 
face them. And let \t never be told to the 
victims of oppression ad despotism in the Old 
World, who are straining their eyes and look- 
ing with anxious and throbbing hearts to see 
what the only free people on the face of the 
earth will do; let it never be said to them that 
we have hesitated, halted, failed, and furled our 
glorious banner, lest the characters that have 
been written there in the blood of our fathers, 
by being repeated and re-uttered by us, might 
give offence to those to whom the principles of 
liberty are ever an offence. | trust that, instead 
of going back—instead of retrograding—in- 
stead of pausing—we will make this resolution 
more full, more extended, and more explicit; 
and if the sentiments there expressed, or in- 
tended to be expressed, want more meaning, let 
it be given to them; and, in doing so, we do 
not give words to anything and everything that 
anybody else has suid, but we do give words 
to the great principle of fidelity to the great 
cause which was atthe foundation of our Revo- 
lution, and which is imbodied in our Constitu- 
tion. I trust that so far as that we are prepar- 
ed to go. 

But as I am desirous that this resolution 
should pass, I will not trespass longer upon the 
attention of the Senate, but will give way, ho- 
ping that we may érrive at an early conclusion 
in reference to this matter. 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. I do not rise for 
the purpose of continuing this debate; and if 
ei gentleman wishes to discuss the resolution, 
I shall give way to him. I intend simply to put 
myself right before the country in regard to 
this matter. I introduced the original resolu- 
tion, as I have already stated, at the instance 
of the Secretary of State, and, as declared to 
me by him, and doubtless, truly, with the sanc- 
tion of the Administration itself, it being the 
opinion of the President and his Cabinet, as 
clearly intimated in the last annual message, 
that it was the duty of Congress, under all the 
circumstances existing, to provide a suitable re- 
ception for the distinguished personage whose 
character and actings have been the subject of 
such extended remarks on this occasion. I act- 
ed, I say again, at the instance of gentlemen of 
high official standing in Washington, with 
whom, after full consultation, I had the good 
fortune to agree. I am willing to acknowl- 
edge that in none*of the conversations which I 
held on this subject, prelininary to introducing 
the original resolution, did any person under- 
take to intimate the proprety of so demeaning 
ourselves in the discussiow of the question de- 
signed to be presented to tie Senate. as to avoid 
comeing § e resentment of the Emperor of 
Russia. Had any such coasideration been sug- 
gested to me, I should hae felt not a little dis- 
satisfaction with the persmage in whogg brain 
an idea so ignoble had «risen. I salidateed 
the resolution before us to be simply a proposi- 
tion to afford to Governor Kossuth, on account 
of the high respect whiea we entertain for his 
public character, and the ardent sympathy 
which the freemen of this country must natu- 
rally feel for him and the noble cause with which 
he stands identified, a reception cordial and re- 
spectful on the part of. the two Houses of Con- 
gress in the first instance, to be followed, as 
has been generally anticipated, by an addition- 
al reception on the part of the Executive of 
the Republic. I now regret exceedingly hav- 
ing withdrawn the original resolution, because 
it might perhaps haye been acted upon before 
the present time. I withdrew it for reasons 
satisfactory to me, and which I stated in the 
hearing of the Senate. I supposed that it would 
be impossible for us, in consequence of the un- 
expected opposition presented in various quar- 
ters of this hall, to act on the resolution brought 
forward by me in time to accord-to Governor 
Kossuth that reception which I had hoped all 
the members of this body would have supposed 
to be due to him. Since that period, some de- 
lay having occurred in New York with regard 
to his public reception there, other gentlemen 
here, friendly to the original object which I 
had in view, have thought proper to introduce 
propositions to provide for him a respectful and 
affectionate reception in the capital of the na- 
tion. 
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On the motion of Mr. Sewarp, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the special 
— being his resolution of welcome to Kos- 
suth. 

Mr. SUMNER. Mr. President, words are 
sometimes things; and I cannot disguise from 
myself that the resolution in honor of Louis 
Kossuth, now pending before the Senate, when 
finally passed, will be an act of no small signifi- 
cance in the history of ourcountry. The Senator 
from Georgia |Mr. Berrien] was right when 
he said that it was no unmeaning compliment. 
Beyond its immediate welcome to an illustrious 
stranger, it will help to combine and direct the 
sentiments of our own people everywhere ; it will 
inspire all in other lands who are engaged in 
the contest for freedom; it will challenge the 
disturbed attention of despots; and it will be- 
come a precedent whose importance will grow, 
in the thick-coming events of the future, with 
the growing might of the Republic. In this 
view, it becomes us to consider well what we 
o and to understand the grounds of our con- 

uct. 

For myself, I am prepared to vote for it with- 
out amendment or condition of any kind, and 
on reasons which seem te me at once obvious 
and conclusive. In.assigning these, indeed, I shall 
be brief; and let me say that, novice as I am in 
this hall and in all legislative halls, nothing 
but my strong interest in the question as now 
promoted, aod a hope to say something direct- 

y upon it, could prompt me thus early io min- 
gle in these debates. : 

The case seems to require a statement, rather 
than an argument. As I understand, the last 
Congress requested the President to authorize 
the employment of one of our public vessels to 
receive and convey Louis Kossuth to the United 
States. That honorable service was performed 
under the express direction of the President, 
and in pursuance of the vote of Congress, by 
one of the best-appointed ships of our navy— 
the steam-frigate Mississippi. Far away from 
our age in foreign waters, in the currents 

orus, the Hungarian chief, passing 
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from his Turkish exile, first pressed the deck of 
this gallant vessel—first came under the pro- 
tection of our national flag, and, for the first 
time in his life, rested beneath the ensign of an 
unquestioned Republic. From thdt moment he 


became our guest. The Republic—which, thus 
far, he had seen only in delighted dream or 
vision—was now his host ; and though this rela- 
tion was interrupted for’a few weeeks by his 
wise and brilliant visit to England, yet its du- 
ties and its pleas as I confidently submit, 
are not yet ended. The liberated exile is now at 
our gates, Sir, we cannot do things by halves; 
and the hospitality thus, under the auspices of 
Congress, begun, must, under the auspices of 
Con be continued. The sg in hick the 
are eben A to receive him—Con- 

gress cannot turn i 5 Yack upon him. 
_ But I would join in this welcome, not merely 
pecause it is essential to complete and crown 
the work of the last Congress, but because our 





guest deserves it at our hands. The distinc- 


- tion is great, I know; but is not so great as 


his deserts. He deserves it as the early, con- 
stant, and incorruptible champion of the liber- 
al cause in Hungary, who, while yet young, 
with unconscious power, girded himself for 
the contest, and by a series of masterly labors, 
with voice and pen, in parliamentary debates 
and in the discussions of the press, breathed 
into his country the breath of life. He deserves 
it by the great principles of true democracy 
which he caused to be recognised—representa- 
tion of the people without distinction of rank 
or birth, and equality before the law. .He de- 
servesit by the trials he has undergone, in prison 
and in exile. He deserves it by the precious 
truth which he now so eloquently proc aims of 
the fraternity of nations. : 

As I regard his course, I am filled with 
reverence and awe. I see in him, more than 
in any other living man, the power which may 
be exerted by a single, earnest, honest soul, in 
a noble cause. In himself he is more than a 
whole cabinet—more than a whole army. I 
watch him in Hungary, while, like Carnot in 
France, he “organizes victory ;” I follow him 
in exile to distant Asiatic Turkey, and there 
find him, with only a scanty band of attend- 
ants, in weakness and confinement, still the 
dread of despots ; I sympathize with him in his 
happy release; and now, as he comes more 
within the sphere of our immediate observa- 
tion, amazement fills us all in the contempla- 
tion of his career, while he proceeds from land 
to land, from city to city, and, with words of 
matchless eloquence, seems at times the fiery 
sword of freedom, and then the trumpet of res- 
urrection to the nations—Tuba mirum spar- 
gens sonum. 

1 know not how others have been impressed ; 
but I can call to mind no incident in history— 
no event of peace or war—certainly none of 
war—more strongly calculatéd—hbetter adapt- 
ed—to touch and exalt the imagination and 
the heart than his recent visit to England. He 
landed on the southern coast, not far from 
where William of Normandy, nearly eight cen- 
turies ago, had landed ; not far from where, 
nineteen centuries ago, Julius Ceesar had land- 
ed also; but William, on the field of Hastings, 
and Cesar, in his adventurous expedition, made 
no conquest comparable in grandeur to that 
achieved by the unarmed and unattended Hun- 
garian. A multitudinous people, outnumber- 
ing far the armies of those earlier times, was 
subdued by his wisdom and eloquence; and 
this exile, proceeding from place to place, tray- 
ersing the country, at last, in the very heart of 
the kingdom, threw down the gauntlet of the 
Republic. Without equivocation, amidst the 
eee of monarchy, in the shadow of a 
lofty throne, he proclaimed himself a republi- 
can, and proclaimed the republic as his cher- 
ished aspiration for Hungary. And yet, amidst 
the excitement of this unparalleled scene, with 
that discretion which I pray may ever attend 
him, as a good angel—the ancient poet aptly 
tells us that no Divinity is absent where Pru- 
dence is present—he forebore all suggestion of 
interference with the existing institutions of 
the country whose guest he was, recognising 
that vital principle of self-government. by vir- 
tue of which every State chooses for itself the 
institutions and rulers which it prefers. 

Such a character, thus grandly historic—a 
living Wallace—a living Tell—I had almost 
said a living Washington—deserves our hom- 
age. Nor am I tempted to ask if there be any 
precedent for the resolution now under con- 
sideration. There isa time for all things ; and 
the time has come for us to make a precedent 
in harmony with his unprecedented career. 
The occasion is fit; the hero is near; let us 
speak our welcome. It is true that, unlike 
Lafayette, he has never directly served our 
country; but I cannot admit that on this 
account he is less worthy. Like Lafayette, he 
periled life and all ; like Lafayette, he has done 
penance in an Austrian dungeon ; like Lafay- 
ette, he has served the cause of freedom ; and 
whosoever serves this cause, wheresoever he 
may be, in whatever land, is entitled, according 
to his works, to the gratitude of every true 
— bosom—of every true lover of man- 

The resolution before us commends itself by 
its simplicity and completeness. In thisrespect 
it seems to me preferable to that of the Senator 
from Illinois; nor is it obnoxious to objections 
urged against that of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi; nor do | see that it can give any just 
umbrage, in our diplomatic relations, even to 
the sensitive representative of Austria. Though 
we have the high authority of the President, in 
his message, forstyling our guest “ Governor ”— 
a title which seems to imply the de facto inde- 
pendence of Hungary at the very time when our 
Government declined to acknowledge it—the 
resolution avoids this difficulty, and speaks of 
him without title of any kind—simply as a pri- 
vate citizen. Assuch, it offers him a welcome 
to the capital and to the country. 

The comity of nations I respect. To the be- 
hests of the law of nations | profoundly bow. 
As in our domestic affairs, all acts are brought 
to the Constitution, as to a touchstone, so in 
our foreign affairs, all acts are brought to the 
touchstone of the law of nations—that supreme 
law, the world’s collected will, which over- 
arches the grand commonwealth of Christian 
States. What that forbids I forbear todo. But 
no text of this voluminous code, no commenta- 
ry, no gloss, can be found which forbids us to 
welcome any exile of freedom. 

Looking at this resolution in its various lights— 
as a carrying out of the act of the last Congress, 
as justly due to the exalted character of our 
guest, and as proper in form, and consistent 
with the law of nations—it seems impossible 
to avoid the conclusion in its favor. On its 
merits it would naturally be adopted. And 
here | might a8. 

But an appeal has been made against the 
resolution, on grounds which seem to me ex- 
traneous and irrelevant. It has been attempt- 
ed to involve it with the critical question of in- 
tervention by our country in European affairs ; 
and recent speeches in England and New York 
have been adduced to show that such interven- 
tion is sought by our guest. It is sufficient to 
say in reply to this suggestion, introduced b 
the Senatoggrom Georgia [Mr, Berrien] wit 
a skill wh ll might envy—~and also by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Minter]—that 
no such intervention is promised or implied by the 
resolution. It does not appear on the face of 
the resolution ; it is not in any way suggested 
by the resolution, directly or indirectly. It can 
only be found in the imagination, the anxieties, 
or the fears of Senators! It is a mere ghost, 
and not a reality. As such we may dismiss it. 
But I feel strongly on this point, and desire to 
go further. 

While thus warmly joining in this tribute, 
let me be understood as in no respect encourag- 
ing any idea of armed intervention in Europe- 
an affairs. Such a system would open phials 
of perplexities and ills, which I trust our county 
wit beer be called to affront. In the wis- 
dom of Washington we may find perpetual 
counsel. Like Washington, in his eloquent 
words to the Minister of the French Directory, 
I would offer sympathy and God-speed to all, 
in every land, who struggle for human rights; 
but, sternly as Washington on another occa- 
sion, against every pressure, against all popular 
appeals, against all solicitations, against all 
blandishments, I would uphold with steady 
hand the peaceful neutrality of the country. 
Could I now approach our mighty guest, [ 
would say to him, with the respectful frankness 
of a friend, “Be content with the outgushing 
sympathy which you now so marvellously in- 
spire everywhere throughout this wide-spread 
land, and may it strengthen your soul! Trust 
in God, in the inspiration of your cause, and in 
the Great Future, pregnant with freedom for all 
mankind. But repens our ideas, as we respect 

ours. Do not seek to reverse our traditional, 
established policy of peace. Do not, under the 
too plausible so; hism of upholding non-interven- 
tion, provoke American intervention en distant 
European soil. Leave usto tread where Wash- 
ington points the way.” 

And yet, with these convictions, Mr. President, 
which I now most sincerely express, I trust the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Berrien] will par- 
don me when I say | cannot join in his proposed 
amendment; and for this specific reason. It 
attaches to an act of courtesy and welcome a 
condition which, howeyer just as an independ- 
ent proposition, is most ungracious in such 
peta any It is’ out of place, and everythin 
out of place is, to a certain extent, offensive. If 
adopted, it would impair, if not , the 
value of our act. A generous hospitality will 
not make terms or conditions with a guest ; and 
such hospitality, I trust, Congress will tender 
to Louis Kossuth. ‘ 


A Fact Wortny or Note.—At the present 
session of the University of Virginia there have 
been three hundred and eighty students, and 
of this large number, we have been credibly in- 





formed that one-sixth -of the whole are pious. 
Everything of a religious character in the Uni- 


versity is voluntary. There is a sun-rise prayer- 
meeting daily, religious meetings during the 
week, and public worship on the Sabbath; yet 
no student is compelled to attend either. In 
Harvard, Yale, a other colleges, the students 
are required to attend daily morning prayers 
and other religious meetings, yet we doubt if 
these institutions can exhibit so large a number 
as one-sixth of their students men of piety. 
Charlottesville Jeffersonian. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION, 


SENATE. 
Monpay, DeceMBER 8. 

Mr. Bright, of Indiana, -said that time would 
be saved if the Senate would suspend the twen- 
ep rule, which required that committees 
shall be chosen by ballot. He therefore moved 
to suspend the rule. No objection being made, 
the motion was agreed to. Mr. Bb. then sent 
up a list of all the committees, and moved that 
they be declared elected; which motion was 
agreed to. 

The following is a list of the Standing Com- 
mittees : 

On Foreign Relations — Messrs. Mason, 
Douglas, Norris, Mangum, and Underwood. 

On Finance—Hunter, Bright, Gwin, Pearce, 
and Miller. 

On Commerce — Hamlin, Soulé, Dodge of 
Wisconsin, Davis, and Seward. 

On Manufatures—Sebastian, Bayard, Stock- 
ton, Upham, James. 

On Agriculture—Soulé, Walker, Atchison, 
Spruance, and Wade. 

On Military Affairs—Shields, Clemens, Bor- 
land, Dawson, and Jones of Tennessee. _ 

On Militia—Houston, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Borland, Morton, and Spruance. 

On Naval Affairs—Gwin, Stockton, Mallo- 
ry, Badger, and Spruance. 

On Public Lands—Felch, Shields, Dodge of 
Iowa, Underwood, and Pratt. 

On Private Land Claims — Downs, Whit- 
comb, Clemens, Davis, and Hale. 

On Indian Affairs — Atchison, Sebastian, 
Rusk, Bell, and Cooper. 

On Claims—Brodhead, Whitcomb, Bayard, 
Pratt, and Wade. 

On Revolutionary Claims—W alker, Chase, 
James, Foote, and Sumner. 

Judiciary—Butler, Davis, Bradbury, Berrien, 
and Geyer. 

Post Office and Post Roads—Rusk, Soulé, 
Hamlin, Upham, and Morton. 

On Roads and Canals—Bright, Rhett, Doug- 
las, Spruance. and Sumner. 

On Pensions—Jones of Iowa, Borland, Stock- 
ton, Foot of Vermont, and Geyer. 

District of Columbia — Shields, Bradbury, 
Norris, Berrien, and Clarke. 

On Patents.and Patent Office—Norris, James, 
Whitcomb, Dawson, and Smith. 

On Public Buildings—Whitcomb, Hunter, 
and Clarke. 

On Printing—Borland, Hamlin, and Smith. 

On Retrenchment—Bradbury, Bright, Felch, 
Mangum, and Fish. 

On Territories—Douglas, Houston, Green, 
Cooper, and Jones of Tennessee. 

On Engrossed Bills—Bayard, Mallory, and 
Hale. Hy 

On Library—Pearce, Clemens, and Dodge 
of Iowa. 

On Enrolled Bills—Jones of lowa, and Bad- 
ger. 

To Audit and Control Contingent Expenses 
of Senate—Dodge of Iowa, Walker, and Bell. 


Tvurspay, DECEMBER 9. 


Mr. Stockton presented a petition from citi- 
zens of New Jersey, asking the interposition of 
this Government in behalf of Mr. John S. 
Thrasher, lately condemned and imprisoned, af- 
ter a mock trial, by the authorities of Cuba. 

Mr. Stockton submitted a resolution calling 
upon the President to communicate all the in- 
formation in his possession touching the impris- 
onment of Mr. Thrasher; which was adopted. 

Mr. Hale introduced a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the President to interpose friendly 
offices with the French Republic in behalf of 
Abd-el-Kader. 

Mr. Bright introduced his resolution to rein- 
state the 49th rule, so as to have Senate officers, 
elected. 

A large number of bills were introduced and 
referred. 

Mr. Shields moyed to postpone the resolution 
concerning the Compromise acts, and to take 
z. the resolution extending a welcome to 

ossuth. 


Mr. Seward addressed the Senate at length 
in support of the resolution. 

Mr. Berrien opposed the resolution in a 
speech ef an hour, the bearing of which can 
be best condensed by giving an amendment he 
proposed to be added to the resolution, which 
was as follows: 

“And be it further resolved, That the wel- 
come thus offered to Louis Kossuth be extended 
to his associate Hungarian exiles who have 
landed on our shores; but while welcoming 
these Hungarian patriots to an asylum in our 
country, and to the protection which our laws 
will afford to them, it is due to candor to de- 
clare that it is not the purpose of Congress to 
depart from the settled policy of this Govern- 
ment, which forbids all interference with the 
domestic concerns of other nations.” 

Mr. Hale and Mr. Foote replied, and in sup- 
port of the resolution. 

Mr. Miller advocated the resolution, but dis- 
claimed any idea of going beyond a welcome 
to Kossuth, the exile. 

Mr. Sumner got the floor, and then the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF ;REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turspay, DECEMBER 9, 

The Clerk read the list of Standing Com- 
mittees which had been appointed by the 
Speaker, as follows : 

Committee v Elections.—Messrs. David T. 
Disney, of O,; William 8. Ashe, of N. C. ; Chris- 
topher H. Williams, of Tenn.; William T. 
Hamilton, of Md. ; Abraham H. Schermerhorn, 
of N. Y. ; John 8. Caskie, of Va.; Presley Ew- 


ing, of Ky.; George T. Davis of Mass. ; and 


James Gamble, of Penn. 

Committee of Ways and Means—Messrs. 
George S. Houston, of Ala.; George W. Jones, 
of Tenn.; Edward Stanly, of N. C.: Harry 
Hibbard, of N. H.; James Brooks, of N. Y.;: 
J. Glancy Jones, of Penn.; William Appleton, 
of Mass. ; Cyrus L. Dunham, of Ind.; and John 
S. Phelps, of Mo. 

Committee of Claims—Messrs. John R. J, 
Daniel, -of N. C.; Alfred P. Edgerton, of O.; 
Richard I. Bowie, of Md.; Origen §. Seymour, 
of Conn.; Robert Rantoul, jun., of Mass.; Wil- 
liam A Sacket, of N. Y.; Carlton B. Curtis, of 
Pa.; William R. Smith, of Ala.; and Gilchrist 
Porter, of Mo.' 

Committee on Commerce—Messrs. David L. 
Seymour, of N. Y.; Andrew Johnson, of Tenn. ; 
Alexander H. Stephens, of Ga.; Thomas J. D. 
Fuller. of Me.; James H. Duncan, of Mass. ; 
John Robbins, jun., of Pa.: Louis St. Martin, 
of La.; William Aiken, of 8: C.; and Thomas 
Y. Walsh, of Md. 

Committee on Public Lands—Messrs. Wil- 
lard P. Hall, of Mo.; W. R. W. Cobb, of Ala. ; 
Henry Bennett, of N. Y.; James L. Orr, of S. 
C.; Albert G. Watkins,-of Tenn.; John D. 
Freeman, of Miss.; Henry D. Moore, of Pa. ; 
Bernhart Henn, of lowa; and Joseph W. Me- 
Corkle, of Cal. P 

Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads—Messrs. Edson B. Olds, of O.; Alexan- 
der G. Penn, of La.; Orin Fowler, of Mass. ; 
Paulus Powell, of Va.; John L. Schoolcraft, of 
N. Y.; Richardson Scurry, of Texas; Ben. 
Edwards Gray, of Ky.; Edward C. Marshall, 
of Cal. ; and Lincoln Clark, of Iowa. 

Committee for the District of Columbia.— 
Messrs. Orlando B. Ficklin, of Ill. ; Thomas H. 
Averett, of Va.; David Outlaw, of N. C.; Ed- 
ward Hammond, of Md.; Charles Allen, of 
Mass. ; Junius Hillyer of Ga.; Hiram Bell, of 
O.; Alexander H. Buell, of N. Y.; and Daniel 
Mace, of Ind. 

Committee on the Judiciary—Messrs. James 
X. MeLanahan, of Penn. ; Richard K. Meade, 
of Va. ; Humphrey Marshall, of Ky.; Abraham 
W. Venable, of N. C.; Isham G. Harris, of 
Tenn. ; James Meacham, of Vt.; John Bragg, 
of Ala.; Samuel W. Parker, of Ind.; and 
Preston King, of N. Y. 

Committee on Revsivtignery Came eae 
Moses McDonald, of Me.; Richard H. Stan- 
ton, of Ky. ; James F. Strother, of Va.; James 
M. Gaylord, of O.; Henry M. Fuller, of Pa. ; 
Robert Rantoul, jun., of Mass.; Charles Mur- 

hy, of Ga,; Richard Yates, of Ill. ; and Gil- 
t Dean, of N. Y. ; 

Committee on Public Expenditures——Messrs. 
Andrew Johnson, of Tenn. ; Charles Sweetser, 
of O.; Marius Schoonmaker, of N. Y.; Nathan 
T. Stratton, of N. J.; John Letcher, of Va. ; 
Thomas M. Howe, of Penn. ; James T. More- 
head, of N. C.; Leander Babcock, of N. Y.; 





Thompson’ Campbell, of Il. 
Committee om Private Land Claims.—Messrs. 


Timothy Jenkins, of N. Y.; George W. T 7 
ae a.; James Abareveubia® of Ain; Sot 
L. Dawson, of Penn.; Lewis D. Campbell, of 
O.; Benjamin D. Nabors, of Miss. : J. Aristide 
Landry, of La.; William W. Snow. of N ,. 
and John G. Miller, of Mo. a 

Committee on Manufactures—Messrs, Jame 
M. H. Beale, of Va.: Thomas B. F of 
Penn. ; Benjamin. Thompson, of Mass, ; Chau. 
cey F. Cleveland, of Conn.; Addison White of 
Ky.; William Murray, of N. Y.; Jared Por 
kins, of N. H. ; Frederick W. Green, of 0.: a j 
Emanuel B. Hart, of N. Y. ‘ diags 

Committee on Agriculture.—Messrs John G 
Floyd, of N. Y.; Fayette McMullen, of Va. 
Alfred Dockery, of N. C.; Joseph Cable “of 
O. ; Charles Skelton, of N. J.; Samuel Brento, 
of Ind.; Eben Newton, of O.: James Duane 
Doty, of Wis.: and Joan McNair, of Penn, 

Committee on Indian Affairs.—Messys, Rob. 
ert W. Johnson, of Ark.; Volney E. Howard 
of Texas; George Briggs, of N. Y.; Joseph W. 
Jackson, of Ga.; James J. Conger, of Mich, . 
Graham N. Fitch, of Ind. ; Joseph P. Caldwell’ 
of N.C.; Edward C. Marshall, of Cal.-: and 
Charles Durkee, of Wis. 

Committee on Military Affairs—Messys, 
Armistead Burt, of 8. C.; William H. Bisse}| 
of Ill.; Meredith P. Gentry, of Tenn.; Wijlis 
A. Gorman, of Ta.; Alexander Evans, of Md 
Ephraim K. Smart, of Me.; Thaddeus Stevens 
of Penn.; Jno. A. Wilcox, of Miss. : and So'o. 
mon G. Haven, of N. Y. 

Committee on the Militta—Messrs. Charles 
H. Peaslee, of N. H. ; John H. Savage, of Tenn, : 
George C. King, of R. I. ; John G. Davis, of Ia. 
William F. Hunter, of O.: Charles Andrews, of 
Me. ; William Hebard, of Vt. ; Elijah W. Chas. 
tain, of Ga.; and William T. Ward, of Ky. 

On Naval Affairs—Messrs. Frederick B. 
Stanton, of Tenn. ; Thomas S. Bocock, of Va 
Lorenzo Burrows, of N. Y.: Sampson W. Harris. 
of Ala. ; E. Carrington Cabell, of Fa.: Thomas 
Ross, of Penn. ; Ebenezer J. Penniman, of Mich. : 
Isaac Wildrick, of N.J.; and Robert Goodenow, 
of Me. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs—Messrs. Thos 
H. Bayly, of Va.; Joseph A. Woodward, of S 
C.; Robert Toombs, of Ga.; William H. Polk 
of Tenn. ; John L. Taylor. of O.; John Apple- 
ton, of Me.; Colin M. Ingersoll, of Conn. 
Joseph R. Chandler, of Penn.; and John C 
Breckenridge, of Ky. 

Committee on Territories—Messrs. William 
A. Richardson, of Ill. ; Alexander R. Holladay, 
of Va.; Thomas L. Clingman, of N. C.; James 
W. Stone. of Ky.; Joshua R. Giddings, of O.; 
David J. Bailey, of Ga.; Zeno Scudder, of 
Mass. ; Charles E. Stuart, of Mich. ; and Jaines 
Lockhart, of Ia. 

Committee on Revolutionary Pensions— 
Messrs. John S. Millson, of Va. ; Joseph Russell. 
of N. Y.; Amos Tuck, of N. H.; Norton § 
Townshend, of O. ; George H. Brown, of N. J. 
William M. Charchwell. of Tenn. ; Joseph § 
Cottman, of Md.; John Z. Goodrich, of Mass 
and Willis Allen, of Ill. 

Committee on Invalid Pensions—Isham G 
Harris, of Tenn.; Rodman M. Price, of N. J 
Frederick S. Martin, of N. Y.; Richard §. Mo 
lony, of Ill. ; Benj. C. Eastman, of Wis.; John 
Johnson. of O.; Joseph H. Kuhns, of Penn 
Daniel J. Jones, of N. Y.; and Charles Chap. 
man, of Conn. 

Committee on Roads and Canals—Messrs 
John L. Robinson, of Ind.; Wm. F. Coleock, of 
S.C.; John W. Howe, of Penn.: John C. Mason, 
of Ky. ; Benj. Stanton, of O.; Emanuel B. Hart, 
of N. Y.; Charles J. Faulkner, of Va.; Josiah 
Sutherland, jun., of N. Y.; and James Johnson 
of Ga. 

Committee on Patents—Messrs. David K 
Cartter, of O.; Milo M. Dimmick, of Penn 
William T. Ward, of Ky. ; Benjamin B. Thurs- 
ton, of R. I.; and Alex. White, of Ala. 

Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds— 
Messrs. Richard H. Stanton, of Ky.: Henry A 
Edmundson, of Va.; Richard I. Bowie, of Md.: 
James Duane Doty, of Wis. ; and John H. Boyd, 
of N. Y. 

Commitice on Revisal and Unfinished Busi- 
ness—Messrs. W.R. W. Cobb, of Ala. : Thomas 
Y. How, jun.. of N. Y.; Thomas M. Bibighaus, 
of Penn.; Geo. H, Busby, of O.; and Israel 
Washburn, jun., of Me. 

Committee on Accounts—John C. Mason, of 
Ky. ; John A. Morrison, of Penn. ; John Welch. 
of O.; Reuben Robie, of N. Y.; and James H 
Duncan, of Mass. 

Committee on Mileage—Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, of Ind. ; John D. Freeman, of Miss. ; J. 
H. Hobart Haws, of N. Y.; John Letcher, of 
Va. ; and John Allison, of Penn 

Committee on Engraving—Messrs. Edward 
Hammond, of Md.; George Read Riddle, of 
Del. ; and Ahiman L. Miner, of Vt. 

Joint Committee on the Library of Congress— 
Messrs. Joseph R. Chandler, of Pa.; Joseph A. 
Woedward, of S. C.; and Horace Mann, of 
Mass. 

On Enrolled Bills—Messrs. Isaac Wildrick, 
of N. J.; and Nelson Barrere, of O. 

On Expenditures in the State Department— 
Messrs. Charles E. Stuart, of Mich.; Wm. § 
Ashe, of N. C.; John Wells, of N. Y.; Thomp- 
son Campbell, of Ill.; and Alexander Harper, 
of O. 

"On Expenses in the Treasury Department— 
Messrs. Benjamin B. Thurston, of R. 1. ; Thomas 
A. Hendricks, of Ind. ; Henry 8. Walbridge, of 
N. Y.; Galusha A. Grow, of Pa.; and John 
Allison, of Pa. 

Committee on Expenditures in the War De- 
partment—Messrs. Milo M. Dimmick, of Pa. ; 
Willard Ives, of N. Y.; Obadiah Browne, of N 
Y.; Andrew Parker, of Pa.; and Elijah W. 
Chastain, of Ga. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Navy De- 
partment—Messrs. Fayette MeMullen, of Va. ; 


lorence, of 


| Sampson W. Harris, of Ala.; Jedediah Hors 


ford, of N. Y.; Thomas B. Florence, of Pa.; E 
Carrington Cabell, of Fla. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office 
Depa 
La. ; William H. Kurtz, of Pa.; George T. Davis, 
of Mass.; Augustus P. Hascall, of N. Y.; and 
John H. Savage, of Tenn. 

Committee on Expenditures on the Publu 


Va.; J. H. Hobart Haws, of N. Y.; David Out- 
law, of N. C:; William M. Churchwell, of 
Tenn. ; John L. Taylor, of O. ; 

Rev. Mr. Morgan was elected Chaplain of 
the House on the fourth ballot, by a vote of 103 
to 83 for Mr. Gurley ; after which, the House 
adjourned. 
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A POPULAR BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


EADLEY’S LIFE OF KOSSUTH.—The undersigned 
have in press, and will publish in January next, 


THE LIFE OF LOUIS KOSSUTH, GOV- 
ERNOR OF HUNGARY. 


With Notices of the Distinguished Men and Scenes of the 
Hungarfan Revolation. To which is added, an Appendix, 
containing the most important of the Addresses, Letters, 
and Speeches, of the Great Magyar Chief. By P. (. Head- 
ley, author of “ Life of the Empress Jorephine,” “ Life of 
Lafayette,’ &c With an Introduction by Horace Greeley 
in one elegant 12mo volame, with steel Portrait, uniform 1D 
size and style with ‘‘ Heaaley’a Josephine.”’ Price $! 25 

Agents wanted in every county in the United States, to 
canvass for the above popular work. s : 

04 Ary newsp.per published within 500 miles of New 
York State, that wii] give the above three insertions, shall 
receive a copy of the work immediately on its publication, 
free of expense, by mail. Address 

DERBY & MILLER, Publishers, 
Dec. 11—3t ’ Anburn, New York 





REPORT OF THE TREASON CASES. 
vs subscribers propose publishing verbatim reports of 
the highly imp»rtant treason cases now being tried in 
this city. The-e rep rts are prepared by Messrs. Cannon 
and Vairymple. who ure the sworn phonographic reporter? 
appointed by the Government especia ly for these cas 8, un 
der,the immediate snpervision of James J. Kobbins, K aq. 
of the Philadelphia bar. Th-y will be published in a band” 
somely printed volume. The reporters being po ete 
phonographers, the public may rest assured that every wor! 
uttered by court, counsel, or witness+s, will be faithfully 
and accurately reported. As this is the only report of there 
cases published under the immediate sanction of the —_ 
it is apparent that its fidelity is indisputable. The price s 
the book will be One Dollar, and persons remitting the 
sum will receive the work, free of postage, immedia’ey 
upon the completion of the trials. As the publishers antic 
pate ® a very extended sale, those whose orders are iv early 
will be the first served. ; 
KING & BAIRD, Publishers. 
Dec. 11—3t No. 9 Sanaom street, Philadelphia. 





OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. ©: 

7. C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 
e necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat 

edts and transact all other business in the line of bis pry 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted 00 re “ 
oo eg 4 relat‘ng to the patent laws and decisions in ¢ 

nited States or Europe. He will procure re hearings 0D 
rej-cted applicat: for patents, prepare yew papers, 2n® 
obtain patents in all eases where there is any novelty. P a 
sons at a distance, desirous of having examinations madg" 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for ® nore 
may forward (cost paid, enclosing a fee of five dol'ars) 
clear statement of their case, when immediate attention wa 
be given to it, and all the inform*tion that could be obta 
by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the nove 4 
of their invention and the requisite steps to be ear ne 
obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new.) wi 
promptly forwarded to them by mail 

All lettars on business must be post paid, and enclose ® 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 

0<F~ Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. . 

He bas the honor of referring, by permission to Hon 4 
L. Klisworth and Hon. Edmand Barke, late Commission vf 
of Patents, and to those fur whom he has transacred a3. 
ness during the past seven years. opie 
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4 elling Agents to canvass for a Fire and a 
Lit’ Sines Conpentes throughont the different 











is. 
to d counties of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illino 
Address, post paid, Box No. 902, Cincinnati. Nov. 27— 
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